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FOREWORD 

The  Whitney  Museum  performs  notable  service  in  publishing  Mr. 
Murrell's  fascinating  history,  which  proposes  a  synoptic  view  of 
American  pictorial  satire  from  the  beginning.  This  rich  volume  brings 
the  story  down  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  a  sequel  will  continue  it. 
Mr.  Murrell  emerges  from  innumerable  files  and  patient  researches  without 
even  a  trace  of  dust.  His  record  is  crisply  and  freshly  written  as  befits  "a  ver- 
nacular record  of  the  social  and  political  history  of  a  people."  The  prints  and 
drawings  here  reproduced,  he  tells  us,  are  "opinion  in  motley  and  laughter  in 
homespun."  Like  the  admirable  Mr.  Punch's  History  of  E?igland,  which 
gathered  together  the  significant  cartoons  of  the  Victorian  era  in  England, 
Mr.  Murrell's  album  affords  priceless  resources  for  the  more  sober  scholar. 
It  is  Clio  in  negligee.  Perhaps  in  historical  studies  what  actually  took  place 
is  no  more  important — or  even  less  important — than  what  people  were  per- 
suaded to  believe  was  happening.  The  cruelty  or  prejudice  of  some  of  the 
lampoons  (for  example,  those  of  Lincoln)  may  be  grimly  apparent  to  a  back- 
ward look,  but  it  also  gives  us  perspective  on  the  vexations  of  our  own  day. 

There  has  always  been  something  sai  generis  in  the  American  comic  spirit, 
though  I  don't  know  that  it  has  ever  been  recognizably  defined.  A  touch  of 
brutality,  perhaps?  anger  rather  than  humor?  Various  words  rise  to  the  mind 
— sardonic;  extravagant;  macabre — we  reject  each  one,  yet  the  mere  fact 
that  it  suggests  itself  points  to  some  essential  hardness  or  sharpness  of  spirit. 
It  is  curious  that  from  the  very  beginning  there  is  something  in  these  drawings 
that  is  characteristic  of  Yankee  temper.  It  is  significant  to  observe  the  gradual 
coalescence  of  Brother  Jonathan  and  Uncle  Sam.  (Uncle  Sam  as  a  generally 
accepted  symbol  is  now,  Mr.  Murrell  shows,  at  least  a  hundred  years  old;  the 
wraith  of  his  nephew  Jonathan  has  only  been  feebly  kept  in  memory  by  Euro- 
pean cartoons.)  We  here  see  Uncle  Sam  going  through  those  difficult  early 
years  which  have  made  him,  by  now,  the  lean  and  faintly  grim  old  gentleman 
of  familiar  notion. 
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Not  only  to  the  historian  but  to  the  philosopher  this  book  will  be  of  deep 
interest.  Surely  it  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  inquiry  into  the  special  qualities 
of  American  mirth.  Mr.  Murrell  traces  the  development  from  the  days  of 
Ben  Franklin  and  Paul  Revere,  from  those  antique  engravings  crowded  with 
allegory  and  explanatory  remarks,  through  the  evident  influences  of  Row- 
landson,  Cruikshank  and  Daumier,  to  such  pencils  of  real  genius  as  William 
Charles,  Darley,  Volck  and  Nast.  It  was  not  until  commercial  lithography 
became  available  about  1822  that  the  comic  artist  in  America  really  had  his 
large  opportunity — though  Mr.  Murrell  admits  the  uncertainty  whether  it 
was  the  new  process  or  the  controversial  excitements  of  Jackson's  presidency 
that  accounted  for  the  increased  flood  of  pictorial  satire  about  1  830.  But  one 
thought  that  must  come  even  to  the  most  casual  turner  of  these  leaves  is  the 
amount  of  strong  flexible  talent  shown.  And  also,  the  amount  of  bitterness.  All 
the  powers  of  crude  satire  and  grotesque  insult  are  represented.  In  a  History 
of  Humor,  what  we  usually  imply  by  that  term  is  singularly  scarce.  It  is 
almost  a  History  of  111  Humor.  A  visitor  from  another  planet,  scanning  this 
book  in  search  of  the  American  Spirit,  would  be  forced  to  conclude  ( what 
philosophers  have  often  suggested)  that  we  are  at  heart  a  morose,  unhappy 
people.  It  is  true  that  the  jokes  which  lend  themselves  to  illustration  are  neces- 
sarily the  simpler  and  coarser  kind.  It  is  also  true  that  in  these  earlier  days  the 
comic  artist  dealt  with  the  violent  themes  of  politics  rather  than  with  the 
kindlier  absurdities  of  social  moeurs.  But  make  what  deductions  you  please, 
there  is  a  vein  of  ferocity  in  this  first  century  of  American  caricature  for  which 
we  have  hardly  any  counterpart  today.  It  will  be  fascinating  to  see  what 
contrasts  and  new  dexterities  Mr.  Murrell  will  reveal  when  he  brings  his 
purview  down  toward  our  own  time  and  our  immediate  memories. 

The  simple  savagery  of  the  comic  valentine,  or  the  drawing  chalked  on  the 
back  fence,  is  enormously  satisfying  to  youth.  In  the  days  represented  by  these 
prints  the  United  States  really  was  a  young  nation,  tragically  and  self-con- 
sciously so.  Her  youthfulness,  Oscar  Wilde  remarked,  was  America's  oldest 
tradition.  But  it  was  a  fact  no  less.  And  in  this  remarkable  panorama  of  sketches 
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FOREWORD 

scrawled  on  the  blackboard  of  America's  schooldays  I  see  a  noble  vitality  of 
resentment — like  the  furious  indignation  of  every  sensitive  youngster  who  sud- 
denly realizes  that  the  world  has  come  on  down  to  his  own  time  and  yet  and 
still  the  problems  are  all  unsolved — probably  insoluble. 

I  should  be  sorry  if  our  imaginary  reader  from  another  planet  concluded  too 
hastily,  because  of  the  quarrelsome  tinge  of  these  prints,  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
fundamentally  ill-tempered.  I  once  knew  a  gentleman  who  was  an  exact 
physical  likeness  of  our  national  personality.  In  stature,  in  profile,  in  figure, 
even  to  the  goatee,  he  was  the  living  twin  of  the  cartoon.  He  was  a  shrewd  and 
wealthy  trader  in  real  estate,  and  (I  do  not  doubt)  a  driver  of  hard  bargains. 
But  he  was  also  one  of  the  kindest,  most  jocular  and  most  sentimental  of  men, 
and  concealed  innumerable  impulsive  benefactions  under  a  never  discovered 
pseudonym.  Some  of  that  dual  temperament  I  also  suspect  in  our  federal  uncle. 
He  has  not  been  at  his  best  during  recent  twinges  of  fiscal  dyspepsia,  but  as  this 
book  shows  he  has  been  through  much  worse  in  time  past.  I  regard  Mr.  Mur- 
rell's  book  not  only  as  a  luxury  for  artists  and  collectors  but  as  a  thrilling  essay 
in  the  growth  of  national  character. 

JULY,  1933  CHRISTOPHER   MORLEY 
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A  History  of 
American  Graphic  Humor 


DISTINCTIONS 

One  morning  years  ago,  when  Phil  May  was  doing  a  drawing  a  week 
|  for  the  Sydney  (N.  S.  W.)  Bulletin,  he  met  a  director  of  that  news- 
paper on  the  street.  After  the  usual  courtesies,  the  director  said: 

"Of  course  your  work  is  awfully  clever,  but  I  say,  you  know,  we're  paying 
you  an  enormous  salary — and  that  last  drawing  of  yours — why,  there  were 
only  seven  lines  in  it !  " 

"My  dear  man,"  said  May,  "don't  you  realize  that  if  I  could  have  done  it 
with  five,  I  would  charge  you  twice  as  much?  " 

The  fact  that  such  things  are  not  realized  makes  it  important  to  begin  this 
first  attempt  at  a  history  of  American  graphic  humor  with  a  few  distinctions. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times  all  political  cartoons  and  satirical,  gro- 
tesque, and  humorous  drawings  were  called  caricatures.  In  1843  Mr.  Punch 
(taking  a  dig  at  the  exhibition  of  artists'  cartoons  or  designs  and  studies  for  the 
decoration  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament)  facetiously  called  his  principal 
political  caricature  a  "cartoon." 

The  name,  first  *  so  applied  in  a  spirit  of  raillery,  has  since  become  the  means 
of  a  valuable  distinction,  chiefly  because  there  was  need  of  it.  To  make  it  in- 
clusive of  the  Comic  Strip,  as  is  now  generally  done  here  in  America,  is  there- 
fore regrettable;  for  common  usage  by  obscuring  real  differences  tends  to  blunt 
perception.  In  the  interests  of  clarity,  then,  I  shall  here  define  the  three  main 
divisions  of  the  comic  in  graphic  art;  reproducing  and  commenting  upon  dis- 

*  I  have,  however,  seen  an  English  engraving  with  the  caption:    The  Political  Cartoon  for  the  Year  1775. 
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tinctive  examples  of  each,  and  supplying  an  instance  of  the  occasional  fusion  of 
the  qualities  of  all  three  in  a  single  drawing. 

The  cartoon^  in  the  modern  sense,  is — with  or  without  humor — a  forceful 
presentation  by  means  of  exaggeration  of  a  topical  political  or  moral  issue.  It 
is  intended  for  a  wide  audience,  and  it  makes  use  of  popular  symbols  and 
slogans.  The  grotesque  is  often  more  in  evidence  than  the  comic,  because  the 
political  cartoon  is  designed  to  make  something  ridiculous,  not  merely  laugh- 
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able.   Ridicule  may  sting  one  into  taking  action,  but  the  comic  releases  one 
from  the  obligation  of  any  action. 

There  is  nothing  comic  about  Magna  Britannia;  her  Colonies  Reduced 
(No.  i).  Benjamin  Franklin  is  supposed  to  have  designed  this  cartoon  for 
circulation  in  England  as  a  prophetic  warning  two  years  before  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  In  1774  he  believed  the  Colonies'  best  interests 
were  bound  up  with  those  of  England,  and  he  strove  by  every  means  to  arouse 
English  public  feeling  against  the  policies  which  seemed  fated  to  cause  the 
separation.  In  this  design  Britannia  is  seen  sliding  off  the  world,  her  limbs 
severed,  her  shield  and  lance  useless,  her  ships  for  sale  (symbolized  by  brooms 
at  the  masthead);  the  English  oak  is  blasted  and  withered;  and  the  legend: 
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"Give  a  farthing  to  Belisarius"  implies  reduction  to  beggary.  This  cartoon  is 
an  excellent  example  of  grotesque  exaggeration. 

The  caricature  is  a  more  subtle  form,  a  satiric  exposing  of  individual  physical 
peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  manner,  and  its  success  depends  wholly  upon 
the  psychological  penetration  of  the  artist.  Diminution  and  exaggeration  are 
among  the  most  effective  means  employed.  All  good  caricature  is  inseparably 
shot  through  with  irreverence.  It  is  a  form  of  graphic  mimicry,  and  inevitably 
victimizes  and  pillories  its  subjects.  It  is  that  parody  of  manner  and  vesture, 
of  gesture  and  facial  expression,  which  says  the  unsayable  too-elusive  things 
which  words  cannot  depict.  It  is,  in  Bohun  Lynch's  happy  phrase,  "a  truthful 
misrepresentation." 

I  have  chosen  the  example  (No.  2)  printed  on  page  4  not  only  because  it 
is  excellent  caricature,  but  because  it  illustrates  so  effectively  the  principle  of 
economy  of  line.  The  simplicity  of  this  charcoal  drawing  is  disarming,  yet 
De  Zayas  must  have  eliminated  much  by  trial  and  error  before  he  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  salient  features  of  such  complex  personalities  as  Stieglitz  and 
Marin  to  this  spirited  definition. 

The  humorous  drawing  is  not  a  caricature,  although  it  is  commonly  called 
so.  In  fact,  the  intention  is  quite  different.  The  distinction  lies  perhaps,  in  the 
point  that  a  humorous  drawing  presents  a  ridiculous  situation,  or  the  comic 
aspect  of  a  pathetic  one,  whereas  a  caricature  presents  someone  or  something 
ridiculed. 

Hogarth  once  boasted  he  could  draw  in  three  strokes  a  sergeant  carrying 
his  pike,  entering  an  ale-house,  followed  by  his  dog.  He  explained  his  draw- 
ing thus :  A  is  the  perspective  line  of  the  door ;  By  the  end  of  the  sergeant's  pike ; 
C,  the  end  of  the  dog's  tail.  But  here  the  economy  of  line  is  carried  so  far  that 
many  words  are  needed  to  supplement  the  drawing. 

Personally  I  think  some  of  the  best  humorous  drawings  are  among  those 
which  are  entirely  self-explanatory.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  accompany- 
ing etching  (No.  4)  by  Peggy  Bacon.  The  figure  and  the  posture,  the  clothes 
and  the  expression,  the  hat  and  the  parasol,  the  gloves  and  the  absurd  little 
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bag, — are  they  not  "all  of  a  piece"  and  excellent  fun?  The  unity  of  conception 
and  simplicity  of  manner  which  went  into  the  making  of  this  drawing  are 
praiseworthy  indeed  when  one  observes  the  skilful  management  of  these  very 
expressive  details.  It  is  not  essential  to  anyone's  enjoyment  of  the  drawing  to 
surmise  from  the  title  that  the  lady  has  just  missed  a  bus. 

Now  consider  the  drawing  (No.  5)  of  the  fat  man  with  a  money-bag  for 
a  head.  As  simply  that,  without  any  title,  it  is  a  very  good  humorous  drawing. 
Supply  it  with  the  title :  Portrait  of  Mr.  Tweed,  and  it  immediately  becomes  an 
excellent  caricature.  Take  down  that  title,  and  write  underneath  (as  Thomas 
Nast,  the  artist,  did) :  The  Brains  of  the  Tammany  Ring,  and  it  becomes  a 
trenchant  cartoon  of  the  most  savage  kind. 

Unquestionably  Nast  intended  it  to  be  a  savage  cartoon,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  titles  or  legends  determine  whether  a  drawing  is  humorous,  a 
cartoon,  or  a  caricature.  What  I  desire  to  emphasize  is  that  although  the  inten- 
tion of  the  artist  decides  the  classification  of  the  drawing,  there  may  be  and 
often  are  other  qualities  present  which  make  any  too  rigid  a  classification  im- 
possible. The  grotesque,  for  instance,  is  a  quality  which  may  appear  in  any  of 
these  forms  of  graphic  art,  depending  on  the  need  of  the  moment,  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  the  psychology  of  the  artist. 

Yet  as  all  three  divisions  have  a  common  purpose:  ridicule,  so  all  three  have 
a  common  technique:  economy  of  line.  The  immediacy  and  force  of  their  ap- 
peal, their  power  to  "make  the  point,"  is  largely  determined  by  this.  The 
artistic  value  of  the  drawing  depends  entirely  upon  how  this  economy  is 
effected,  that  is  to  say,  upon  whether  the  artist  has  simplified  and  generalized 
solely  to  emphasize  the  purpose  of  his  drawing,  or  whether  he  has,  from  the 
outset,  considered  and  has  within  him  the  talent  to  impose  an  aesthetic  disci- 
pline on  his  "mad  designes  and  rash  conceits." 

Charles  Baudelaire  in  his  essay  on  L'Essence  du  Rire,  acutely  observes  that  "In 
caricature  (he  uses  the  term  as  inclusive  of  all  forms),  even  more  than  in  the 
other  arts,  there  exist  two  kinds  of  work,  precious  and  commendable  for  dif- 
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ferent — almost  contradictory — reasons.  Some  have  value  merely  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  represent  something:  these,  no  doubt,  merit  the  attention  of 
the  historian,  the  antiquarian,  even  the  philosopher;  they  should  take  their 
place  in  national  archives  and  in  the  biographic  records  of  human  thought.  As 
with  the  ephemera  of  journalism,  they  are  carried  away  by  the  very  winds  that 
brought  them  and,  in  their  place,  bring  fresh  novelties.  But  the  others — the 
others  bear  within  themselves  an  element  mysterious,  eternal,  and  this  com- 
mands the  attention  of  the  artist." 

It  was  with  "the  others"  that  Baudelaire  was  concerned  in  his  essay,  but  in 
this  book,  since  it  is  a  history,  account  must  necessarily  be  taken  of  the  ephemera 
also.  In  so  far  as  was  possible  the  illustrations  present  a  panorama  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  graphic  side  of  American  humor.  Those  that  have  not  been 
chosen  for  their  chronological  importance  or  for  their  artistic  qualities  are 
included  with  intent  to  show  the  changing  social  conditions  in  all  walks  of  life 
throughout  the  period  covered.  The  changing  graphic  ideals  are  observable 
in  the  drawings  themselves. 
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CHAPTER    I 


GRAPHIC  HUMOR  A  VERNACULAR  RECORD.  EARLY  FORMS  OF  SATIRE  LITERARY.  CONDITIONS  OF 
COLONIAL  LIFE.  CRUDE  WOODCUTS  ON  BROADSIDES.  EMBLEMS,  SYMBOLS,  AND  ALLEGORIES.  FRANK- 
LIN'S WAGGONER  AND  HERCULES,  AND  SNAKE  DEVICE.  THE  PAXTON  EPISODE  AND  THE  ELECTION. 
FRANKLIN  THE  BUTT  OF  THE  FIRST  CARTOONS.  HENRY  DAWKINS.  HURD'S  DR.  SETH  HUDSON. 
ANTI-STAMP  ACT  CARTOON,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  VERSIONS.   BRADFORD'S  TOMBSTONE  NUMBER. 


The  graphic  humor  of  a  people  is  in  essence  a  vernacular  record  of  the 
social  and  political  history  of  that  people.  It  is  opinion  in  motley,  and 
laughter  in  homespun.  This  is  especially  true  of  America  in  that  the 
draughtsmen  themselves  all  come  from  the  people.  The  local  accent  and 
homely  speech  are  native  to  them;  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  self- 
taught;  they  share  as  well  as  express  the  popular  prejudices  and  opinions  of 
the  times;  and  in  the  life  about  them  the  constantly  shifting  tastes,  fashions, 
and  standards  are  the  surface  showings  of  an  undercurrent  of  heaving,  sprawl- 
ing search  for  expression  in  the  exercise  of  faculties  untrained  and  untried 
almost  until  the  moment  of  their  use. 

The  earliest  forms  of  political  and  social  satire  in  the  American  Colonies 
were  literary.  The  lampoon  and  the  parody,  the  satirical  ballad  and  the  pro- 
phetic hoax  were  published  in  almanacks,  broadsides,  small  volumes,  and, 
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after  1704,  in  newspapers.  There  were  numerous  writers,  printers,  and 
presses,  but  no  draughtsmen  or  engravers.  The  first  wood  engraving,  a  por- 
trait of  Richard  Mather,  was  by  John  Foster,  who  died  in  1681 ;  yet  it  was 
not  until  about  1730  that  engravings  of  views  and  portraits  began  to  appear. 

The  conditions  of  Colonial  life  in  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century  were  not 
conducive  to  extend  public  interest  beyond  local  affairs.  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  American  Colonies  was  a  little  less  than  half  a  million.  Philadel- 
phia was  a  week's  journey  from  Boston,  and  neither  city  had  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants.  "News"  from  Europe  arrived  from  five  to  twelve  months  after 
the  events,  and  failed  to  excite  the  Colonists  except  when  it  implied  some  threat 
to  their  own  civil  rights  or  business  interests.  Then  they  bristled ;  and  Franklin 
and  his  fellow  editors  did  their  utmost  to  create  and  keep  alive  a  united 
Colonial  public  policy. 

The  Colonists  had  little  or  no  leisure  in  which  to  become  sophisticated  or 
cynical  with  regard  to  their  situation  or  their  affairs.  Their  activities  were 
urgent,  their  problems  immediate,  and  their  dominant  interests  were  forthright 
and  utilitarian.  They  were  in  a  still  new  country ;  they  had  their  frontiers  to 
push  back,  their  lands  to  make  arable,  their  cities  to  build,  and  their  enemies 
to  fight  off. 

That  such  conditions  existed  here  in  America  is  difficult  for  us  to  bear  in 
mind,  yet  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  the  effort  in  order  to  appreciate  the  great 
handicaps  and  real  achievements  of  the  few  courageous  painters  and  engravers 
living  and  working  in  America  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1  8th  century. 

Most  of  them  were  also  active  in  silversmithing,  pottery,  sign-painting,  and 
other  skilled  crafts,  as  the  occasions  for  painting  and  engraving  were  neither 
numerous  nor  lucrative.  Some  of  these  men  were  born  in  Europe,  and  had 
received  more  or  less  sound  training.  The  native  born  artists  and  craftsmen 
learned  from  the  newcomers,  and  from  books,  prints,  and  paintings  which 
had  been  brought  over  and  which  were  still  coming  over. 

The  beginnings  of  American  graphic  humor  and  satire  are  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  trace,  due  to  the  fugitive  nature  of  the  material  and  the  lack  of  con- 
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temporary  libraries  or  other  depositories  for  its  safe  keeping.  Many  crude 
woodcuts  printed  on  early  pamphlets  and  broadsides  must  have  blown  away 
or  been  swept  up  and  burned  before  anyone  realized  their  value  or  interest. 
But  a  sufficient  number  have  survived  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  our  loss, 
as  far  as  graphic  humor  is  concerned,  is  not  very  great.  For  the  most  part,  these 
ephemeral  publications  were  broadsides,  single  printed  sheets  which  served 
a  number  of  purposes,  from  governmental  proclamations  and  religious  tracts  to 
the  "  Last  Words"  of  executed  criminals.  The  latter  were  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, and  were  embellished  with  a  rough  woodcut  depicting  an  actual  hanging. 
The  same  woodcut  was  used  on  several  occasions.  However,  nothing  but  the 
"pathos  of  distance"  or  a  questionable  sophistication  can  lend  these  examples 
the  slightest  touch  of  humor. 

Simple  emblems  and  symbols,  and  more  or  less  complex  allegories,  not  used 
in  the  first  instances  with  humorous  intent,  were  the  raw  materials  of  the  early 
American  graphic  humorist.  A  touch  of  exaggeration  was  added  here,  a  touch 
of  the  incongruous  there,  and  that  which  began  with  solemn  admonition  rap- 
idly developed  into  ridicule  and  burlesque. 

On  the  inside  cover  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Plain  Truth,  written  and  printed 
in  1747  by  Benjamin  Franklin  (urging  the  Pennsylvanians  to  prepare  for 
defense),  there  was  an  engraving  (No.  6)  depicting  Hercules  on  a  cloud,  lean- 
ing on  his  club,  while  in  the  foreground  three  horses  struggle  to  draw  a  heavy 
wagon  out  of  the  mire ;  the  waggoner,  kneeling,  prays  the  gods  to  assist  him. 
While  this  obviously  makes  use  of  the  fable  in  which  Hercules  replies :  "Heaven 
helps  only  those  who  help  themselves,"  it  is  none  the  less  the  first  attempt 
printed  in  America  to  symbolize  a  political  situation.  It  is  not  known  whether 
Franklin  actually  designed  or  engraved  it  himself,  but,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  attributed  to  him,  and  so  are  one  or  two  others. 

The  famous  snake-device,  Join  or  Die  (No.  7),  which  appeared  in  his  news- 
paper, The  Pennsylvania  Gazette ,  on  May  9,  1 754,  is  more  widely  known.  It 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a  political  emblem,  the  snake  being  divided  into  eight 
parts,  each  of  which  bore  the  initials  of  one  of  the  Colonies;  and  the  legend 
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"Join  or  Die"  had  the  force  of  what  we  now  would  call  a  slogan.  But  it  played 
a  great  part  in  focusing  the  attention  of  the  Colonists  on  the  necessity  of  a  solid 
union  against  the  French  and  Indians.  It  was  almost  immediately  reproduced 
in  newspapers  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  was  revived  during  the  agitation 
against  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  and  again  throughout  the  armed  struggle 
with  England. 

Its  influence,  however,  was  not  only  political,  for  its  reappearance  and 
popularity  encouraged  the  printer  of  the  Boston  Gazette  to  replace  his  con- 
ventional Britannia  device  with  a  new  symbolic  cut  (No.  8).  In  this,  Minerva 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  spear  surmounted  with  the  cap  of  Liberty,  is  seated 
near  a  pedestal  on  which  is  a  cage  5  with  her  right  hand  she  opens  the  cage  and 
releases  a  bird,  which  flies  toward  the  tree  of  Liberty.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  all  of  these  symbols  were  repeatedly  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in 
cartoons  dealing  with  varying  phases  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  Minerva 
becoming  Columbia  in  course  of  time.  In  Frederick  Hudson's  History  of 
J ournalism  in  the  United  States  and  in  Harper* s  Literary  Museum  the  date  of 
this  new  device  is  given  as  1760,  but  a  search  through  the  files  of  the  Boston 
Gazette  reveals  it  did  not  appear  until  1 770. 

The  year  1764  was  a  year  of  amazing  activities  and  portents  in  and  about 
Philadelphia.  The  citizens  were  bursting  with  excitement  over  a  number  of 
matters  that  had  suddenly  come  to  one  head  and  had  gone  completely  to  all 
theirs.  And  accompanying  and  commenting  upon  these  matters  was  a  veritable 
cloudburst  of  pamphlets,  broadside  satires,  mock  epitaphs,  and  cartoons, — 
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real  cartoons,  before  which  time  there  had  been  none  produced  in  America, 
and  which  were  so  forceful  and  well  executed  as  to  compare  favorably  with 
any  done  within  the  next  fifty  years. 

By  a  curious  irony  of  fate  Franklin,  the  instigator  of  the  cartoon  in  America, 
was  the  first  public  man  to  be  ridiculed  by  its  means.  Four  of  the  eight  cartoons 
of  this  period  that  I  have  discovered  are  directed  against  him.  In  1764  he  had 
published  a  savage  denunciation  of  certain  frontiersmen  who  had  massacred 
some  peaceful  Indians  within  the  white  settlement  as  a  protest  against  the 
Quaker  pacifist  influence  in  the  Assembly. 

The  "Paxton  Boys"  who  had  committed  the  outrage  marched  on  Philadel- 
phia to  slaughter  all  Indians  there.  The  Governor  called  a  public  meeting 
before  the  State  House,  and  volunteers  and  arms  were  mustered.  This  occa- 
sioned the  first  cartoon,  The  Paxton  Expedition  (No.  9)  by  Henry  Dawkins. 
It  is  a  large  plate,  1  o  by  14  inches,  with  more  than  a  hundred  figures,  with 
the  State  House  in  the  background.  Franklin  and  two  others  appointed  by  the 
Governor  went  to  Germantown  to  parley  with  the  rioters,  and  succeeded  in 
persuading  them  to  return  to  their  homes. 

But  Franklin's  stand  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  he  was  accused  of 
Machiavellian  double-dealings.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  an  Election 
(No.  10)  of  members  of  Assembly  was  fraught  with  unprecedented  bitterness 
and  abuse.  And  in  this  strange  campaign,  Franklin  appears  on,  and  opposing, 
both  sides  at  once.  The  paradoxical  situation  came  about  in  this  manner.  The 
Quakers,  friendly  to  the  Indians,  were  also  friendly  to  the  Penn  family's  Pro- 
prietary Government.  The  Scotch-Irish-Presbyterian-German  element  was 
opposed  to  the  Quakers  and  the  Indians  and  opposed  to  the  Proprietary  Gov- 
ernment. Franklin  was  friendly  to  the  Indians  and  Quakers  but  in  favor  of  a 
Royal  Provisional  Government.  Consequently  he  was  mistrusted,  abused,  and 
ridiculed  by  many  on  both  sides.  The  result  of  the  election  was  that  he  lost  his 
seat  in  the  Assembly — the  only  contest  he  ever  lost  ;  but  he  was  sent  to  England 
to  negotiate  for  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  by  a  majority  of  those  who 
had  caused  his  defeat. 
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Foremost  among  the  writers  of  scurrilous  verse  in  this  campaign  was  David 
James  Dove  (  1 696-1 769)  a  schoolmaster  who  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from 
England  in  1750.  At  least  two  or  more  of  the  eight  cartoons  illustrating  this 
contest  are  doubtfully  attributed  to  Dove,  and  if  he  actually  did  them  it  seems 
a  pity  that  he  did  so  few  and  that  so  little  about  his  graphic  activities  is  dis- 
coverable. A  pamphlet  against  Dove, 


entitled  A  Battle,  a  Battle;  a  Battle,  a 
" ,    .  t     1»,  Squirt  contains  a  crude  woodcut  carica- 

A  MtiAtu!    A  Mmm1  without  Dtfpim, 

ture  (No.  1  1 )  which  must  have  amused 
his  opponents,  at  least.  His  chief  oppo- 
nent in  rhymed  Billingsgate  was  Isaac 
Hunt,  a  lawyer  who  later  returned  to 
England  and  became  a  clergyman.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  he 
was  the  father  of  Leigh  Hunt,  the  es- 
sayist. Hunt  produced  a  broadside  en- 
titled The  Medly,  a  fulminous  set  of 
verses  attacking  Dove's  pamphleteer- 
ing and  accusing  him  of  gross  immoral- 
ity. This  broadside  was  "embellished" 
with  a  cartoon,  probably  by  Dawkins. 
Dove  replied  with  The  Counter- 
Medly,  in  which  he  reviled,  ridi- 
culed, and  damned  Franklin  and  his 
supporters.  But  of  more  interest  to  us  is  the  cartoon  (No.  12)  at  the  head  of 
this  broadside.  The  numerous  individual  characterizations  are  very  well  done, 
and  range  in  facial  expression  from  besotted  amiability  to  impotent  fury. 
Franklin  is  in  the  foreground,  and  is  made  to  quote  something  from  an  ill- 
considered  early  pamphlet  of  his  against  the  immigrant  Germans.  The  Devil 
is  behind  him,  saying:  "Thee  shall  be  my  agent  Ben  for  all  my  realms."  In 
the  other  cartoon  (No.  13)  presumably  by  Dove  the  dejection  and  discom- 


r,«h  m  n  JiM,  fnJigmu-ni.dui  DOF*t 

Mtmmtmn  of  Scandal,  mgfy  »>  tbt  Dtvtl  t  *^ 
Lu  timt  cnfkundtd  htteful  Mnabrftbim  •*♦. 
Lum  mm  rail  mobeuui  *j  thtoif—^  "\ 

WirJi  iti  mititJbmmtaUmUatg'SM  ttJimA!  * 


v? 


*»> 


"*fc- 
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The  COUNTER-MEDLY,  being  a  proper  ANSWER  to  all  the  DUNCES  of  the  MEDLY    and  their  ABETTORS. 


NO.   I  2 


no.  i  3 
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fiture  of  the  four  Quakers  seated  at  the  table  is  truly  comic.  A  fox-headed 
figure  standing  behind  is  considering  becoming  a  Presbyterian  should  the 
election  go  against  the  Quaker  interest.  At  the  left  a  Quaker  is  dealing  out 
hatchets  to  Indians;  at  the  right  another  is  in  questionable  parlance  with  a 
squaw;  in  the  foreground  is  Franklin  saying: 

"Fight  Dog,  Fight  Bear,  I  am  Content 
If  I  but  get  the  Gover'." 

In  one  of  the  cartoons  (No.  14)  attributed  to  Dawkins,  Franklin  is  shown 
standing  behind  a  curtain,  looking  on  at  recruiting,  and  uttering  similar  cynical 
doggerel.  A  Quaker  (who  won't  fight)  is  shown  in  the  foreground  as  a  man 
with  a  sheep's  head  and  tail.  In  still  another  (No.  1  5)  Franklin  is  represented 
as  siding  with  the  hated  Proprietors,  while  settlers  of  German  and  Irish  stock 
are  abused  by  Quakers  and  Indians.  The  initials  "I.  P."  on  the  bale  of  goods  are 
those  of  Israel  Pemberton,  a  wealthy  Quaker  merchant,  who  is  also  referred  to 
as  "King  Wampum"  in  the  verses.  He  was  accused  of  using  his  conscience  and 
his  Indian  friendships  to  promote  his  fur  trade.  The  drawing  in  these  two  last 
described  cartoons  is  of  an  exceptionally  high  order,  the  landscape  backgrounds 
being  very  well  conceived,  and  the  figures  drawn  with  sureness  and  vigor. 

The  final  shot  in  this  most  acrimonious  campaign  was  fired  by  the  losing 
side  against  Dove.  It  was  a  broadside,  on  the  upper  portion  of  which  was  a 
caricature  (No.  16)  of  the  pamphleteer  as  a  man  with  a  dove's  head  with  his 
Counter  Medley  under  his  arm,  kneeling  before  the  Devil,  and  saying:  "Thou 
Great  Prince  of  Darkness,  assist  me  in  my  Undertakings."  To  which  the  Devil 
replies:  "Well  done,  thou  Good  and  Faithful  Servant."  Below  is  a  mock 
epitaph  (adapted  from  one  on  the  infamous  Englishman,  Col.  Francis  Char- 
tens)  beginning:  c<„ 

x        °  °  Here  continues  to  rot 

The  Body 

Of  that  wicked  old  Lecher, 

And  most  abandoned  of  all  Scoundrels 

That  God  ever  gave  Life  to, 

'Squire  Lilliput, 

alias 

D J D . 

Pedagogue." 


sin.  <rtdtaru  /yu*»/f Afituj SSu'fi/ufis/u*t 

.  lint  >v/u/rAr  li  tfa/ruudkf^  /M 
.  /A,  Jirt'  Aft  >liriu/  ittttt/uj  WO 
t/iiut  tfltrve  amvrult*  m  a 

".,.-/    ,/,„.  Cut 


// Asrt  SQanA  to SAri^/*  n  hi  insn  //i/n.*<  ft. 
'•>ktdiv/.jui  />  a  tilmea*  fa/Mi  tema 

■  /tiC'lnu  /f      Ytrru  ni/A  on,    ClOSDrV 
.  ,  /  uiu/  iAi-  Jure/ 
St//,  si,,,,,/,., ,   //<  a  <y^  '^  m  ,y  .    //  raeA 

(V  <//./,  I  itA    /uik/..   &l//t.    lull   nur/it^i     . 


■  nyA/ yt«/yiynl. stair  'veurc u/i ' mv<-/rts"i 

■  Sit/  yt>U .  '/'Aft// a/tilt't  ?nt/  '~tu/^ 

!  an  n<  t  <  i  ff  tiMi/cn/ 
St//.  Wat-tearS  ssi,  fa*  < -™  msti/ 
JSui  t/Atmt  tAi*  .  t4Um/U    7/ti// 
.  //,<„  a/  t/ts  £3n  1/  t'-tAc   i/t.u  a// 


NO.   14 


tflt  is.  r/rum/i    t/.'A  /t<s/.i  ts ■-■  s}s/./   r    Ss,  s///-t  riu<////sr/<»'t/A  /t./i  /si.i,/./.  r 

/fsy/'/i/.tt(.  Jstts,/.    Ot/.i         !       ;x,///./i.j/,>/?/s/t/S>/j/7tt/,//vt'ssi'    Ms,i/s.r 


As/Z/Sstl  .jS/.JI/UK/u.lt  1  /•(■  '/'/'•  '<  • 


no.  i  5 
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The  two  columns  of  unrestrained  abuse  in  this  vein  are  difficult  reading 
today,  and  if  the  many  crimes  and  offenses  Dove  was  herein  charged  with  were 
true,  it  were  enough  to  put  him  behind  bars  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Henry  Dawkins  presumably  engraved  most  of  these  prints ;  although  it  is 
possible  that  some  were  the  work  of  Dunlap  Adams,  who  advertised  as  an 


A  CONFERENCE   between  the  D— L  and  Do&or  D-E- 

NO.    I  6 

engraver  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  in  1764.  Dawkins  came  from  Eng- 
land, and  was  active  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  from  1753  to  1780.  He 
engraved  some  views  that  are  now  rare  and  prized  items.  In  May,  1776,  he 
was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  forging  Provincial  moneys,  and  the  records  of  his 
Lodge  in  Philadelphia  state  that  "he  was  probably  hanged."  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  since  in  October,  1780,  he  was 
awarded  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars  by  the  Government  for  engraving  work 
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done  on  plates  for  Continental  bills.  He  was  the  engraver  of  a  caricature  por- 
trait (No.  17)  by  W.  Williams  (by  whom  nothing  else  is  known  in  America) 
of  an  oddity  of  a  man  named  Benjamin  Lay. 

According  to  Sharp  and  Westcott,  Lay  was  born  in  Colchester,  England,  in 
1 68  1.  He  was  a  sailor  and  merchant  in  Barbadoes,  arriving  in  Philadelphia 


NO.   l8 


in  1730.  He  was  a  vegetarian,  and  anti-slavery  agitator,  noted  for  his  eccen- 
tricity, and  his  dwarfish  stature  (not  above  four  feet),  "His  dress  of  light  col- 
ored plain-clothes,  white  hat,  half  boots,  his  milk,  white  beard,  and  his  peculiar 
principles  and  conduct  rendered  him  to  many  an  object  of  admiration  and  to 
all  the  subject  of  conversation."  He  was  a  prolific  pamphleteer.  In  1736 
Franklin  printed  a  book  for  him.  He  died  in  1 760,  and  the  engraving  made  by 
Dawkins  and  here  reproduced  was  probably  published  some  little  while  later. 
But  although  Philadelphia  has  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the 
American  cartoon,  Boston  may  dispute  her  claim  to  have  produced  the  first 
caricature  by  exhibiting  Nathaniel  Hurd's  The  True  Profile  of  the  Notorious 
Doctor  Seth  Hudson,  1762  (No.  1 8 ).  Malicious  exaggeration,  more  charac- 
teristic of  caricature  than  of  true  portraiture,  is  much  in  evidence  in  the  cen- 
tered medallion.  An  anonymous  writer  in  Buckingham' s  Magazine  says:  "In 
the  year  1 762  there  appeared  in  Boston  a  curious  character  who  called  himself 
Dr.  Hudson,"  who  (with  an  accomplice  named  Howe)  was  "convicted  of 
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forgery  and  issuing  false  Province  notes.  Hudson  was  ordered  to  the  pillory, 
and  Howe  to  the  whipping  post."  Hurd  must  almost  immediately  have  issued 
his  caricature  print  of  the  scene.  At  the  left  Hudson  is  in  the  pillory,  at  the  right 
Howe  is  stripping  preparatory  to  his  flogging.  It  is  said  that  Hurd  put  in  por- 
traits of  many  well  known  people  among  the  spectators. 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  early  American  prints  ;  the  original  of  the  re- 
production here  used  is,  appropriately  enough,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

In  the  year  1 765,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Stamp  Act,  local  dissensions  were 
put  aside  and  all  parties  and  Colonies  turned  to  face  a  common  enemy.  That 
America  had  early  and  continuous  supporters  in  England  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  cartoons  favorable  to  her  cause ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  the 
American  cartoonists  drew  their  first  cartoons  dealing  with  their  trans-Atlantic 
problems  from  some  originating  on  the  other  side.  The  one  that  called  forth 
the  first  American  reflection  is  here  reproduced  (No.  19),  because  it  gives  rise 
to  an  interesting  comparison  with  the  American  product.  The  English  one  is 
much  better  drawn,  has  fewer  figures,  fewer  symbols,  and  makes  its  point  more 
clearly  and  with  much  less  ado.  But  the  American  engraver,  Wilkinson,  was 
too  anxious  lest  his  public  miss  not  the  point,  so  much  as  all  the  points,  and 
consequently  he  reproduced  an  elaborate  plate  (No.  20),  crowded  with  sym- 
bols, and  loops  containing  remarks;  and  finally  felt  obliged  to  furnish  an  ex- 
planation, which  was  printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  for  November  2  1 , 
1765.  I  quote  it  here,  because  it  displays  the  great  seriousness  with  which  both 
the  situation  and  the  print  were  regarded,  and  for  the  contemporary  flavor  of 
the  language. 

"On  the  Fatal  First  of  November,  1765,  was  published  a  caricature  Print 
representing  the  deplorable  state  of  America,  and  under  what  Influence  her 
ruin  is  Attempted.  At  the  Top  is  a  Figure  representing  France  holding  in  one 
hand  a  Purse  of  Money  to  a  Comet,  marked  with  a  Jack-Boot,  and  out  of  her 
mouth  a  Label  by  which  we  find  she  actuates  the  Star  to  shed  its  baneful 
Influence  on  Britannia;  who  presents  a  box  to  America,  telling  her  it  is  the 
Stamp  Act;  but  on  it  is  wrote:  Pandora's  Box  (which  according  to  the  Poets 
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EXPIRING:      In   Hopes  of   a    Refurre&ion  to   Life    again. 


AM  forry  to  be  obliged 
to  acquaint  my  Read- 
ers, that  a*  TheSTAMp- 
Act,  isfearM  to  be  ob- 
ligatory upon  us  after 
the Ftrfi of  November  cn- 
fu'mg,  (the fatalTe-Kur- 
-w)  he  t'ubhtherof  this  Paper  unable  to 
brar  the  Burthen,  has  thought  it  expedient 
3  iTOP  awhile,  inordcr  todeliberatc,  whe 
th-.f  any  Methods  can  be  found  to  elude  the 
-  tvsni  forged  for  us,  and  efcape  the  infup- 
tMrmtilc  Slavery  •,  which  it  is  typed,  from 
thejuft  Reprelenuttons  now  made  againft 
chat  Aft,  may  be  effected.  Mean  while, 
I  mult  earneitly  Requell  every  Individual 
•if  my  Subscribers,  many  of  whom  have 
:>een  long  behind  Hand,  that  they  would 
immediately  Difcharge  their  refpec>ive  Ar- 
rears, that  I  may  De  able,  not  only  to 
lupport  myfelf  during  the  Interval,  but 
be  better  prepared  to  proceed  again  w'th 
this  Paper,  whenever  an  opening  for  that 
Purpole  appears,  which  \  hope  will  be 
ibon.  WILLIAM  BRADFORD 


IUw<i&er,  Omj/ruw!  the  I.jwi,  the    Rights, 
The  generous  plan  ^fprwtr  Jeiwer'J  drum, 
Frttt.  are  '9  age,   fyycar  renew*  J  J**e~fmthtn\ 
0    let  |(ivur  j>fr„b  rnjovr  loads  \        / 
But fkujLj  traxj'ivU  tt  tejmr  children.   ■ 
r*th*t  {*-.-*«  Liberty,  mtptrt  »*r  fiuh, 
ind  mskt  our  ttvei  im  ify  »«/?*£**  happy  j 
Or  our  dealt/ fhr hut  im  it/  .Ujevtc.         ApumCti  Cato. 
J-+<W£«"*i'Ji  letM'"**"*™  ofthegrratrlt  Hieflingi, 
^^         «    which  human  beings  can  pufllbl)   enjo*  i 

&  \  wti«Q  wc  kre  deprived  of  tbil  earthly 

t  T-  I    liappiiiei*,    *c   are    fettered     with    tbe 

?  y  Chains  ot  inimical  fcrvitudc.     Nation**, 

l.  a.  w|,0  are  born  lor  the  murual  fupport  of 

'  "**  ••*"**  I  eiCn  other,  ftiuuld  preleire  a  Heady  at\, 
ra'cbmctf  to  the  welfare  and  happiuefs  of  that  nation, 
vitn  *hom  they  are  united,  that  tbeir  mutual  alliance 
jf  fiieudihip  might  be  finccre  and  pennant  nt.  When 
thi*  union  it    leparated  by  the  illegal  encroachments  on 

that  Liberty,  nlmh  ii  the  Soul  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Mjppon  oi  Lite,  it  degenerates  into  implacable  Enmity, 
which  in  time  grows  inveterate,  and  Anally  recoil*  upon 
f  hole  who  ha«e  be-.n  'he  means  of  in  unhappy  dHfalui  on. 
rbelieV'r  j  the  Prefi  ha*  very  juitl>  ben.  eftsemed  one 
of  the  roan.  Pill  u  1  ol  the  Liberty  ol  jlie  People.  While 
this  ismjinrained,  the  firlt  Steps  to  Oppicfltoi.  are  de- 
tected, «nd  the  Attention  of  the  People  fcafenably  awak- 
ened. When  ibis  is  lupprtllcd,  the  buTntctoii  ot  ihe 
Peovie,  and  their  Ruin  nwy  admit  of  fii  fuddcii  a  trnfi- 
n,  as  rmders  the  Success  of  the  si'ft  impracticable, 
J  -the  Mifrne*  attending  the  Utter  unavoidable.  So 
J^Ji^rroni  H  thil  to  law  lets  Power,  that  the  faitUf!  jp- 
ppoacbjpi  to  it  are  resolutely  oppofed.  or  ng.-ronily  pun- 
pthed.  So  eflefidal  Is.  thn  tr.  Fiectloro,  Property,  and 
ijopnuf,,  that  the  molt  ptaufihlc  A"cnt^j  io  ciui  uJ  ii 
tnin  rbefinwlletl Degree,  have  aiwayi  been  nafi  .ire 
o«dy  oppofed  br  the  vinuon*.  free,  anduHbnflcdr 
It    ti    the    PrivUrd 


Ajid  in  all  political  Difotdcrs  the  more  contented  *e  are 
under  tbem,  fo  much  the  woi'lc  are  thty,  and  To  much 
•lie  uorfe  arc  we  for  them.  U  it  a  very  happy  Ciicum- 
ftance  attending  public  Virtue  and  public  bpint,  th-t 
be  more  it  ii  vilified,  the  more  illuftriou*  it  al«a>sap- 
•ean.  No  Faittiood  formed  againit  it  can  profprr,  for  it 
at  once  dttedf  and  confutes  tlie  darlcelt  and  moft  invete- 
rate Calumn) .  But  although  public  Virtue  cannot  be 
1  rice; ted  by  the  Indulgence  of  the  moil  unlimited  Free- 
dom of  fpeakingur  writing,  >et  Opprtffion  and  Tyran- 
ny a*  ir  derive!  all  its  Influence  from  its  Secrecy,  may  be 
extremely  benefited  by  the  Revcrfe.  For  this  re'fon,  in 
CcTantrie*  fubje&ed  to  the  intatiable  Demands  of  Power 
and  Avarice,  the  firft  Attempts  to  iulpire  People  with  a 
jull  Senfe  of  their  Condition,  are  commonly  nipt  in  the 
Bod.  It  is  of  the  lart  Import  ance  to  the  Views  ofdiiign- 
ing  Men  to  fhut  up  the  moft  lucccsful  ai*d  nnieerfal 
Channel  of  Information  fioinihe  People,  when  they  are 
funning  Inch  Scbemrs  as  need  only  to  be  known  in  or- 
dei  to  be  Oppofcd.  Beftdca  the  Deprivation  of  our 
whole  Libeiry  may  be  juitihed  on  the  lame  Principles  ar 
the  Deprivation  of  any  ii.dividual  Part*  fuch  at  the  Li- 
berty cf  the  Preis  undoubedly  is. 

How  amiable  is  the  Enjoyment  of  Liberty  !    Bat  how 
deterhble  are  the  Bonds  of  Servitude  I  "Tis  therefore  fui-. 
ccrly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  old  A'w- EngtaJtd  Spirit  io 
exeir.pl.vily  free  in  former  Timet,  will  never  condefcend 
iuSubsiiflion  to    new    and  unwarrantable   ReflritlioDi. 
A  Day,  an  Hour  cf  vinuous  Liberty, 
Is   woitJi  a  whole  Eternity  in  Bondage. 
May  we  all  as.    loyal  Subjects,    and    free  born   Briton 
exert  our  utmolt  to  prefer ve  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of 
our  Country,  in  a  Manner  that  fnall  add  Honour  to  our 
Eftdeavoun  ;  that  future  Poflettty  may  reap  the  Benefit 
tnd  bids  the  Hands  which  were  the  Intlrumeutt  of  pro- 
uring  it..— 

That  Glory  then,  the  brighten*  Crown  of  Praife, 
Which  every  Lover  of  bis  Coun'ry's  Wealth, 
And  every  Patron  of  Mankind  deserves  ; 
Will  gracefully  adorn  (uch  Patriot's  Deeds, 
And  leave  behind  an  Honour  that  will  1  ift 
With  Praife  iromortal  to  tbc  End  of  Time. 


Thurft+f  fetjl  arrived  hcrt  ihe  frip  Ph'tUideifl'ta  r*/tti<t, 
Left.  But/ Jem,  /rem  London,  lj  ivtom  -vje  btrve  t6e  J6h 
li-r.'  ,#r  aJvieti. 

ROME,         Jut,  a+. 

10^0  0llE  harveft   in  this  country  hath  not  prov- 

0  0    ed  fo  good  ai  we  hoped.     This   event  haili 

•      T      #   engaecd   the  congregation  crlablifhed   for 

»  gg    iulpccting   into  the    lupplies  of   provifion: 


tot.  It  rs  the  rnvuVdge  of  Britons  to  i;ic;*k  Truth 
*-ith  impunity,  and  e'rfit  t«  rear  no  Danger  froroipacu- 
itiM  KiTor  whctlier  in  Religion  w  Politicks  The  want 
Ttutcndiiig  to  this  ha*  produced  ncetllcU  Enq 

.lie  Ceniure*  of  wlut  i$  tcu«  in  Fact  or  no  more 
hin  falie  m  Sptc.ilati  m.-*#But  ho*  unhappily  *,  it  to 
oc  dcb.ui'd  frou  thitlaJI  Rihvi  in  adaugan  ui  rnd  ficfe- 
How  n<cl.i-icboliy  10  pine  irui  diu  while  no 
.  yficiin  is  flowed  tu  e»pl^reU»c  C.-'i-,  or  pie- 
Cribt  the  t-ure  or  cur  BMmftaitl  Dilorien  •  '1  lie  love  of 
Eat'-,  and  iMuiu  "t  Y*w  •»►  lotnc  Dsftempera,  ii  a  titai 
>>«.pton  uf  the  ddpcmti  ViixpaniUnon  ol  the  Iratimat. 


for  this  capital,  to  feck  all    poiTibie  mean 
""ww^  to  prevent  a    frefh  fcartity 
St.  Jomei't,  Aupvji  i7.     The  king  has  neenpleafrd  to 
appoint  the  nioft   honourable   the   Marquis  of  Rocking 
to  be  lord  lieutenant  of  the  weft-ridings  of  the  coun 
ty  of  York,  and  of  the  city  of  York,  and  county  of  the 
lame  city  i   and  alio  Cultoi  Romlcrum  of   the  north  and 
weft  ridings  iti  the  laid  county  of  York  and  ofiUc  city  of 
Yoik,  anJ  count)- of  tr|e  tame  city ;  and   Ainlly,  other- 
wife  AynUiy,  of  York. 
The  king  has  been  pleafcd  to  appoint  the   right  hon. 
|  William  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Soam    Jcnyns,  Edward  £- 
liot,  John  York,  George  Rice,   John    Roberts,   Jeremi- 
ah Dylon,  and  William  Fit7hcrhctt,  Ffcjri;  to  be  com- 
miflioneis    Ol" trade,  and   for   inlprttint;   aikl    improving 
lii>  niajelty's  plantation*  ir.  America,  »nd  cllew'heit. 

The  king  has  been  pteeJed  to  giant  unto  the  nght 

hon.  Rivhaid  Vifcount  How,  the  office  of  ticahii  cr  of  Lis 
Majeffy's  n.ivy. 

St  7««UfV,  //rfc/r  2T.  Ey  the  laft  letters  fi om  <  ol . 
D.Jm:uct7,  hu  majelly's  commilniry  at  Dunkirk,  *r 
areafl'urcd,  that  orders  weregirenby  tbe  French  mini- 

Hiy,  for  ii..:r.LtliaKly  letting  about  the  deniohiion  tf 
the  Jrttecf,  which  are  the  lupport  of  the  harbour  ol 
DttnVtik. 

WdwfmM,  At.'vp  i.     The    tribunal   of   Grer.t    Poland. 

«.  aml'jlic!.!  ^t  Pofnanut,  bsj  5:  ititcdl  ptimnfion  to  the  Luthe- 

r-ii*  ji  Lol.ft.ui?  :o  opro   tl.eir  church,  which  bats  beet) 

mul  rc.ir  twenty   yeans,  tr  pto«:dc  a   minifter,  and   to 

.'..:  IhC  lc:  .i»r  in   |      \'.  «. . 

Sdjtj.    The  detaehwpnt  of  en-  hnndred 

men  ti...fted  fu  Louifhna,  »re  on  tbt-  march  fur  Fenol, 

'./  jre  to  evibarV  4  ■>   beord  tic  (Jiticon 
jr.ih  i  gorermir,  two  catmebin  friara,  a  cummiihoi>.K) 
k  uftr,  Did  lo«a:  civil  omctra* 


Cadiz,  July  ij.  Lettera  brought  hv  the  laft  poft  from 
Gihralter  f*>,  the  report  hefore  fprcad,  that  the  Alge- 
rines  hare  killed  their  Dcy,  and  declared  war  againft  all 
ihe  European  power*  except  England  and  France,  proves 
uottrue. 

LONDON. 

■^Kf*/  »7-  On  Thurfday  at  the  king's  aims  tavern  in 
Comlull,  an  elegant  entertainment  was  gi»en  by  the 
committee  of  Kurth- American  merchants  to  Ki.hard 
Glover,  <nd  Charles  Garth,  Efoci;  when  tht-fs  gentle- 
men received  tbe  thanks  *.f  that  Sody,  for  lien  enrfea- 
vouis  to  prevent  the  fuldi'iy  frrm  bein^  billeted  un*n 
the  private  houiej  ot  their  reU<  w-iubjecii  in  America 

Part  §/  a  Utter  Jrom  am  ojucr  n  the  Evj*-l*dia  Jerque, 
datedjron  the  Ariel  or  eemf ,  Jajuiaryt,  1765. 
"  In  my  laft  I  acquainted  you  that  we  did  at  lift  re- 
duce Madure.  The  army  has  fence  crnquered  the  Arie- 
tnr  country  tor  the  Nabob,  of  ioo,Qool.  revenue  a  year. 
We  are  now  under  orders  to  attack  another  thief,  or 
po'yagor  contiguous  to  this  country;  both  chief*  h.->re 
mutually  maintained  an  independency  of  the  Nabob  till 
now  ;  meerly  on  account  of  the  impenetrable  woods  they 
are  poflfcfled  of.  Tou  certainly  have  beard  before  •(  the 
memorable  battle  Major  Munro  gained  nt  Bengal  over 
Suja  Dow-la,  one  of  the  moft  formidable  power,  of  Indi. 
ai  The  conlequencc  of  this  battle  givea  the  company 
the  comm.mil  of  trade  ia  the  greatcR  part  of  the  Mo- 
-;ul's  dominium  i  and,  wiibout  exaggeration,  the  Ealt- 
ndia  company  atprefent  ntay  be  brought  In  comparri 
fon  „wfth  Ah-xamler  the  Great,  wbofe  ccmnuud/from 
tbc  river  Indus  to  the  river  Ganges,  wainot  fo  much 
retreated  a*  tbeir'a." 

It  is  laid  the  new  m y,  taking  into   confideration 

the  prefent'depiorabit  firuation  of  the  Canndiaos,  have 
determined  to  take  up  all  tbe  Canada  bitliaipai,  with 
intereft  to  the  present  time;  and  afterwards  todcmai;d, 
in  the  molt  fpirited  terms,  i/nrxeJtott  aodyti'4ri\nteot  of 
France,  under  pain  ot  all  the  coufequenvea  thai  caji  rc- 
lutt  from  a  refufal. 

Tbe  new  lords  of  trade  and  plantations  will  bold  a 
board  on  Monday  neat,  for  tbe  firlt  time,  at  tbc  Cock. 
pit  Whitehall.  ^^ 

Wchvar  the  rent  rotlsoftbe  feveral  proprietary  eftates 
in  America,  obtained  by  former  grants  under  the  crown 
aie  ordered  to  be  marlc  out,  as  alio  au  eftim.-re  of  the 
annual  produce  of  their  land  rax,  in  order  to  introduce  a 
more  equitable  form  of  levying  his  majefty'a  revenues  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

They  wite  from  Grhralter,  that  Englifh  effiwrj  and 
reamenare engaging  both  there  and  at  Muiuexa  by  foreign 
agents,  to  ferve  on  board  bis  Sardinian  majesty *»  jhipe  of 
war  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Amfmft  10.  The  right  honourable  the  Earl  CevnwaJ- 
Us,  lieutenant  colonel  to  the  is  regiment  of  toot,  ii  ap. 
poinred  me  of  hi*  majefty's  aids  de  camp,  with  the  r«nk 
of  color  rl  o I  foot  in  tlie  army. 

We  are  informed,  that  a  gentleman  lately  very  podu- 
lann  this  .countiy,  ia  fooh  to  ndrdc  at  Loufini7  io 
Svcitierland,  *hete  he  intend-  publifliing  Kisfiiend  Mr. 
Churchill  %  poems,  with  explanatory  OOUl  ;  1(U]  we  are' 
iikewilei.if.jmed,  that  U  has  an  intention  of  publiih 
mjr,  at  the  tame  place,  a  lufbry  Of  England  *rote  by 
hinilclf.  ' 

lly  a  telTei  anived  at  Ctle-nfey  from  BelleWe  there  is 
fviCe,  that  the  French  areerrccliug  fevcrsd  hatt-i.es  at 
Sandy  Bay,  on  the  louth  vft  of  the  iCar.d,  and  m  ibe 
road  rk"" 


made   in  the  Tate  vorl 
Admiral  Kcppel   anu  I 


great  road  where  the  defcem  Wl 
l)>  the  teamen  and  troop*  ui.do 
GenerslHodgfon. 

vtY;.  >i  We  bear  lord  A'lf,.outit  S^ncer  is  fhoitty  to  be  I 
created  an  earl.  I 

A!!  thoughts  of  any  farther  changes  are  laid  to  be  <n-l 

tl>-  laid  .ilidr. 

U  n  rcixjitcd,  thai 
lately   offered     a  gi«-^t   emftlv} 
merit,         refuted      it,     fiyin-, 


a  perC.n  eShtyfa    rank. 


he   Could   nut    pJlfiSK  €,  £ 


■  that 

■.  confiflenrfy  wi 
he  love  lir)>oic   10  cbe    Sr;;,A 

■    k.,    wunld 
ihe  ul*ic::  ^t^  his  care  aoJ  atteu 

to    !>e    ot  II 

I 

■   t   tyerti    ..    ■     fi 
Private    setters   tu 

•i'  -ic  teali 


r 

^ 


"«Ssr> 


.  --.*^-^-v.W«»M«(*^*- , 
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was  filled  with  all  kinds  of  Calamities).  America,  who  is  in  deep  distress,  calls 
out  to  Minerva  to  secure  her,  for  she  abhors  it  as  death!  Minerva  (i.  e.  Wis- 
dom) forbids  her  taking  it,  and  points  to  Liberty  who  is  expiring  at  the  feet  of 
America  with  a  label  proper  to  his  extremity.  Close  by  is  a  fair  Tree  inscribed 
to  Liberty ;  at  whose  roots  grows  a  Thistle,  from  under  it  creeps  a  viper,  and 
infixes  its  sting  in  the  side  of  Liberty.  Mercury  (who  signifies  Commerce) 
reluctantly  leaves  America,  as  is  expressed  by  the  Label.  Boreas  near  the 
Comet,  blows  a  violent  Gust  full  upon  the  Tree  of  Liberty ;  against  which 
Loyalty  leans  and  expresses  her  fear  of  losing  her  support.  Behind,  a  Number 
of  Ships,  hauled  up,  and  to  be  sold;  a  Crowd  of  Sailors,  dismissed,  with  Labels 
proper  to  them.  On  the  other  side,  a  Gallows,  with  this  Inscription:  Fit  Enter- 
tainment for  Stamp  Men.  A  Number  of  these  Gentlemen,  with  labels  express- 
ing various  Sentiments  on  the  Occasion.  At  the  Bottom  is  a  Coat  of  Arms, 
proper  for  the  Stamp  Men." 

Wilkinson  also  advertised  (in  the  Pennsylvania  Staatbote,  May  26,  1766) 
"The  Repeal,  or  the  Funeral  of  the  Stamp  Act;  such  as  was  shewn  in  an  en- 
graving which  was  first  designed  &  made  in  London,  and  is  here  reproduced." 

The  celebrated  Tombstone  Number  of  William  Bradford's  Pennsylvania 
Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser  (published  on  October  1  3,  1765,  the  day  be- 
fore the  Stamp  Act  became  effective)  appeared  with  its  front  page  made  up 
in  imitation  of  a  tombstone  (No.  21).  Editorial  announcement  was  made  that 
the  paper  was  "Expiring:  In  hopes  of  a  Resurrection  to  Life  again,"  and  was 
bidding  "Adieu,  Adieu  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Press."  There  was  a  crude  stamp 
design  in  the  lower  right  corner,  on  which  were  a  skull  and  cross-bones  cen- 
tered, and  framed  with  the  printed  legend:  "An  Emblem  of  the  Effects  of  the 
Stamp.  O!  the  fatal  Stamp."  There  was  a  decided  grim  humor  in  all  this  that 
could  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  representative  citizenry  of  the  time.  Newspapers 
from  Boston  to  Baltimore  printed  the  skull  and  cross-bones  stamp,  and  thus 
aided  in  arousing  popular  feeling  against  the  Act. 
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Hell- 
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CHAPTER    II 

PAUL  REVERE,  HIS  CARTOONS,  ORIGINAL  AND  COPIED.  PELHAM'S  LETTER.  WHO  DESIGNED  THE 
MAGNA  BRITANNIA?  SNAKE  DEVICE  AGAIN.  ARNOLD  BURNT  IN  EFFIGY.  A  PENNSYLVANIA 
POLITICAL  ALLEGORY.  SCARCITY  OF  WASHINGTON  CARTOONS,  PROBABLE  CAUSE,  THE  FEW 
EXAMPLES.  ACTIVITIES  OF  PETER  PORCUPINE.  FIRST  FIGHT  IN  CONGRESS.  ROBERT  MORRIS  AND 
THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT.  THE  X.  Y.  Z.  AFFAIR.  GRAPHIC  ATTACKS  ON 
GALLATIN  AND  JEFFERSON.    LATE  18TH  CENTURY  HUMOROUS  ILLUSTRATION. 

Paul  revere,  watchmaker,  silversmith,  and  engraver,  entered  the  field 
of  cartooning  at  about  this  time.  His  View  of  the  Year  ij6$  (No.  22), 
relating  to  the  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  is  probably  his  first  effort. 
This  print,  and  the  one  entitled  A  Warm  Place — Hell  (No.  23),  1 768,  touch- 
ing on  the  seventeen  "Rescinders"  of  a  strong  address  to  the  Crown,  are  the 
only  two  of  Revere's  cartoons  thought  to  be  both  designed  and  engraved  by  him. 
It  was  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  a  common  practice  among 
engravers  to  help  themselves  to  the  drawings  of  other  men.  And  this  despite 
the  Engraving  Copyright  Act  passed  in  England  in  1 7  3  4  in  Hogarth's  interest. 
In  1766  a  second  Act  was  passed  "to  amend  and  render  more  effectual"  the 
first,  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  Hogarth's  widow.  But  no  effort  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  enforce  the  law  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  injured  draughtsmen 
rarely  protested,  and  still  more  rarely  wrote  in  reproof.  That  occasionally  there 
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was  strong  feeling  about  such  practices  is,  however,  very  evident  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Revere  from  Henry  Pelham,  designer  of  the  State  Street 
Massacre  print  which  brought  Revere  so  much  fame  and  profit: 

boston,  march  29,  1 770. 
Sir: 

When  I  heard  that  you  was  cutting  a  plate  of  the  late  Murder,  I  thought  it  impossible 
as  I  knew  you  was  incapable  of  doing  it  unless  you  copied  it  from  mine  and  as  I  thought 
I  had  intrusted  it  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  had  more  regard  to  the  dictates  of  Honor 
and  Justice  than  to  take  the  undue  advantage  you  have  done  of  the  confidence  and  trust 
I  reposed  in  you.  But  I  find  that  I  was  mistaken  and  after  being  at  great  trouble  and 
expense  of  making  a  design,  paying  for  paper,  printing,  etc.,  find  myself  in  the  most 
ungenerous  Manner  deprived  not  only  of  any  proposed  advantage  but  even  of  the 
expense  I  have  been  at  as  truly  as  if  you  had  plundered  me  on  the  highway.  If  you  are 
insensible  of  the  Dishonor  you  have  brought  on  yourself  by  this  Act,  the  World  will  not 
be  so.  However  I  leave  you  to  reflect  and  consider  of  one  of  the  most  dishonorable 
Actions  you  could  well  be  guilty  of.  h.  pelham. 

Of  the  cartoons  attributed  to  Revere,  the  Mitred  Minuet,  1774,  Boston- 
tans  in  Distress,  1 775,  and  The  Able  Doctor,  or  America  Swallowing  the  Bitter 
Draught  (No.  24),  1774,  were  re-engraved  from  prints  which  first  appeared 
in  the  Hibernian  Magazine,  Dublin,  and  the  Political  Register  of  London. 
In  The  Able  Doctor,  both  the  classical  nature  of  the  composition  and  the  dis- 
ciplined quality  of  the  drawing  are  in  all  respects  superior  to  the  lively  crudities 
of  the  View  of  the  Year  1765,  and  of  the  "Rescinders."  But  there  were  more 
cartoons  of  English  origin  relating  to  the  Revolution  than  there  were  Ameri- 
can, and  many  were  re-engraved  and  sold  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia. Most  of  them  were  on  the  whole  sympathetic  to  the  American  cause 
— and  all  had  a  decidedly  stimulating  influence  on  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican cartooning. 

Among  the  more  important  English  cartoons  of  the  period  was  an  anony- 
mous series  which  was  collected  and  re-issued  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Haines  Halsey 
in  1 904  under  the  general  title  of  The  Boston  Port  Bill. 

There  were  several  cartoons  of  French  and  Dutch  origin,  popular  in  Amer- 
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ica  because  favorable  to  the  revolutionists ;  and  many  of  this  period  generally 
thought  to  be  American  were  originally  published  in  England. 

Both  Parton  and  Weitenkampf  attribute  to  Franklin  the  cartoon  Magna 
Britannia;  her  Colonies  Reduced,  under  the  date  of  1774.  But  this  print 
(reproduced  and  discussed  in  the  Foreword  of  this  volume)  first  appeared  as 
The  Colonies  Reduced,  designed  and  engraved  for  the  Political  Register, 
London,  1768.  That  Franklin  admired  and  sought  to  give  it  wide  circulation 
there  is  no  doubt,  since  he  wrote  a  detailed  explanation  of  its  symbols,  and  used 
it  on  his  stationery;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  designed  it  or  even 
caused  it  to  be  designed.  As  Agent  for  the  American  Colonies  he  was  quick  to 
see  its  efficacy  as  propaganda  for  his  cause,  and  that  is  most  likely  the  reason 
for  his  interest. 

On  July  7,  1774,  and  for  nine  months  thereafter  Isaiah  Thomas's  Massa- 
chusetts Spy  printed  an  elongated  variation  of  Franklin's  device  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  front  page  under  the  title.  It  was  a  snake  in  nine  sections, 
one  for  each  colony,  and  a  dragon  representing  Great  Britain.  James  Riving- 
ton's  loyalist  New  York  Gazeteer  ridiculed  the  device  in  these  lines: 

"Ye  sons  of  Sedition,  how  comes  it  to  pass 
That  America's  typed  by  a  snake — in  the  grass? 
Don't  you  think  'tis  a  scandalous,  saucy  reflection 
That  merits  the  soundest,  severest  correction? 
New  England's  the  head,  too — New  England's  abused — 
For  the  Head  of  the  Serpent  we  know  should  be  bruised." 

The  patriots  retaliated  with  a  broadside:  "The  Last  Words.  Dying  Speech 

and  Confession  of  J R g — n,  Printer,  who  was  executed  at  New 

Brunswick,  N.  J.  April  1  3th  1775,  Supposed  to  have  been  written  by  himself 
the  night  preceding  the  day  of  his  execution."  These  are  some  of  the  amenities 
of  the  paper  warfare  which  ushered  in  the  Revolution.  Those  interested  in 
"secret  history"  will  know  that  documents  since  discovered  indicate  that 
Rivington  was  a  spy  in  Washington's  service. 

The  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold  was  the  occasion  for  several  of  those  mock 
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processions  which  have  been  customary  throughout  recorded  time — the  pro- 
cessions always  ending  at  some  prearranged  spot  where  flaming  faggots  awaited 
the  effigies  of  the  victims  of  popular  disapproval.  The  Continental  Almanac 
for  1780  printed  a  large  wood-cut  of  A  Representation  of  Figures  exhibited 
and  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of 
September ',  /  j8o  (  No.  25).  This  is  a  very  attractive  piece  of  work,  excellent  in 
design  and  skilfully  cut,  and  it  conveys  a  lively  sense  of  the  situation.  Fifteen 
years  later  many  effigies  of  the  first  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay,  were  similarly 
paraded  and  burned  amid  the  howls  and  jeers  of  popular  disapproval  of  the 
Jay  Treaty  with  Great  Britain.  No  cartoons  of  these  incidents  survive,  and  it 
is  not  certain  any  were  issued.  Parton  mentions  the  popularity  and  frequency 
of  burlesque  processions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th  century,  and  suggests  that 
such  caricature  vivante  was  often  resorted  to  in  communities  which  lacked 
engravers  and  presses. 

Philadelphia  again  comes  to  the  front  in  1787  with  an  extra  large  allegor- 
ical print  dealing  with  a  proposed  attack  on  the  Pennsylvania  State  Constitu- 
tion by  bankers  and  vested  interests.  The  plate,  1 4  by  18  inches,  is  entitled 
Zion  Besieged  and  Attacked  (No.  26),  and  a  contemporary  explanation  gives 
out  that  "the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  is  represented  by  a  Fortification 
built  on  a  Rock,  and  defended  by  the  Friends  of  Liberty.  Besiegers,  the  Balloon 
Army,  in  3  grand  Divisions."  But  the  print  as  a  whole,  while  very  well  drawn 
and  spaced,  is  too  confusingly  crowded  with  birds,  snakes,  devils,  animals,  men, 
guns,  flags,  books,  and  other  objects,  for  anyone  in  these  days  to  hope  for  a  clari- 
fication of  all  the  symbols.  We  can,  however,  still  admire  it  as  an  extraordinary 
and  well  conceived  drawing,  and  it  is  of  outstanding  interest  on  account  of 
its  early  date. 

Cartoons  in  which  George  Washington  figures  are  for  some  obscure  reason 
exceedingly  rare.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  he  was  spared,  either  for  his 
military  services  or  the  prominence  of  his  office.  Indeed,  the  opposition  news- 
papers of  the  time  were  anything  but  complimentary.  It  is  probable  that  all 
cartoons  reflecting  on  him  have  long  since  been  destroyed  by  some  of  our  too 
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ardent  patriots.  An  English  cartoon  entitled  The  Flight  of  the  Congress 
(No.  27),  dated  November  20,  1777,  shows  the  American  leaders  as  animals 
routed  out  from  "The  Cave  of  Rebellion"  by  the  British  Lion.  The  ass  is  labeled 
"Hancock,"  the  boar  "Putnam,"  the  fox  "Adams,"  and  the  armadillo  "Wash- 
ington." The  Ramblers  Magazine  for  the  year  1783,  London,  published  an 
engraving  of  Mrs.  General  Washington  Bestowing  thirteeen  Stripes  on  Bri- 

tania  (No.  28),  showing  Washington 
wearing  a  skirt  and  brandishing  a  thir- 
teen tailed  "cat"  over  the  shoulders  of 
a  weeping  Britannia.  On  the  opposite 
page  is  what  purports  to  be  an  extract 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  No- 
vember 11,  1782.  This  piece  of  fanci- 
ful propaganda  sets  forth  as  fact  that 
Washington's  wife,  when  dying,  con- 
fessed to  a  clergyman  that  the  General 
was  a  woman! 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  have 
record,  in  a  letter  from  an  old  Tory  to 
a  friend,  of  a  cartoon  depicting  Wash- 
ington on  a  throne  and  George  III  on 
bended  knees  before  him.  This  was 
about  1778  or  1780.  There  seems  to 
be  no  copy  of  this  print  anywhere;  nor 
of  the  one  entitled  The  Entryy  repre- 
senting Washington  riding  upon  an  ass,  supported  by  his  man-servant,  and  led 
by  Col.  David  Humphreys,  singing  doggerel  verses.  A  fair  sample  of  the 
derisive  nature  of  the  whole  may  be  gathered  from  the  couplet  which  has  been 
preserved: 

"The  glorious  time  has  come  to  pass 
When  David  shall  conduct  an  ass." 


(>// 
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Rcprcfcntation    of  ine    F  I  D  E  R  A  L    CHARIOT. 
[  Sec  the    Explanation,    in    the   next  P?ge.  ] 


Edition. 


NO.  20. 

But  there  is  in  existence  at  least  one  copy  of  Bickerstajps  Boston  Almanack , 
or  Federal  Calendar  for  ij88 ',  on  the  cover  of  which  is  the  only  cartoon  ( No. 
29)  so  far  discovered  showing  Washington  and  Franklin  together.  This  very 
important  item  was  shown  me  by  Mrs.  Harry  MacNeill  Bland,  through  whose 
permission  I  reproduce  it  here.  It  was  not  very  well  executed,  but  the  deficien- 
cies of  designer  and  engraver  were  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  "Fourth  of  July 
eloquence"  of  the  explanatory  note.  This  outburst,  permissible  enough  in  those 
days  of  recent  and  hard-won  freedom,  is  worth  repeating: 

"The  frontispiece  represents  the  truly  patriotick  Washington  and  Franklin 
triumphantly  seated  in  the  Federal  Chariot  drawn  by  1  3  Freemen,  figurative 
of  the  happy  Union  now  forming  by  these  States.  The  heroick  Washington 
holds  in  his  hand  the  grand  Fabrick  of  American  Independence,  the  Federal 
Constitution,  offering  it  with  paternal  affection  to  his  freeborn  brethren  the 
Sons  of  Columbia.  That  staunch  Friend  and  Guardian  of  the  civil  and  religious 
Rights  of  Mankind,  the  sagacious  and  philosophick  Franklin,  sits  attentive 
with  spectacles  on,  having  just  scan'd  over  the  Glorious  Work,  which  will  prove 
the  political  Salvation  of  his  Country,  holding  a  Staff,  on  which  is  affixed  a 
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Cap,  illusive  of  American  Freedom,  if  the  Constitution  is  adopted.  The  God- 
dess of  Fame,  flying  with  a  Trumpet  in  her  hand,  spreading  the  glad  Tidings 
of  Union  through  the  States,  sounds  a  peal  to  the  immortal  honour  of  that 
worthy  and  disinterested  Band  of  Patriots  and  Heroes,  the  39  members  of  the 
late  Federal  Convention,  who,  with  such  Wisdom,  sound  Judgement,  and 
unbiased  Patriotism,  framed  the  present  Constitution ;  whose  Names,  we  trust 
will  be  handed  down  to  ages  yet  unborn,  with  the  highest  Veneration  and 
Respect,  by  every  Friend  to  his  Country,  for  their  unshaken  Zeal  in  the  Cause 
of  American  Freedom. — The  Sun,  entirely  clear  of  the  Horizon,  shines  re- 
splendently  on  the  American  Federal  Union,  denoting  that  every  ray  of  light 
has  now  burst  forth,  and  beautifully  illumines  the  whole  United  Continent 
of  America." 

The  Federal  Chariot  cartoon  takes  on  additional  significance  in  that  it  was 
probably  seen  by  the  anonymous  designer  of  The  Times;  a  Political  Portrait 
(No.  30).  This  large  engraved  print,  although  in  poor  condition,  is  of  first 
importance  not  only  on  account  of  its  rarity  but  because  it  is  a  powerful  cartoon. 
Washington  is  shown  seated  alone  in  a  high  cabriolet,  holding  the  reins  con- 
trolling two  stalwart  horses,  guarded  by  armed  volunteers.  Three  men,  easily 
recognizable  as  Gallatin,  Citizen  Genet,  and  Jefferson,  are  depicted  as  endeav- 
oring to  "stop  de  wheels  of  de  gouvernement,"  while  Duane,  editor  of  the  re- 
publican Aurora  is  prostrate  on  the  ground  before  the  wheel,  and  is  being 
trampled  on  by  one  of  the  volunteers.  A  dog  is  cocking  his  leg  over  the  obstruc- 
tionist's newspaper.  To  the  left  is  a  representation  of  a  Federalist's  view  of 
what  would  be  likely  to  happen  should  the  emissaries  of  the  Terror  gain  foot- 
hold in  America.  The  whole  is  very  well  planned  and  quite  spiritedly  drawn, 
and  the  portraits  of  the  chief  figures  are  excellent. 

Another  attack  on  the  "Jacobins,"  (as  the  government  party  called  the 
Jeffersonians)  was  A  Peep  into  the  Antifederal  Club  (No.  31),  dated  New 
York,  August  16,  1793.  This  large  engraving  is  most  freely  drawn,  and  is 
evidently  the  work  of  a  talented  artist  with  a  true  satirical  gift.  He  was  not 
satisfied  to  ridicule,  he  was  out  to  savagely  deride,  and  anyone  who  studies  the 
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print  must  admit  that  the  artist  certainly  made  a  very  thorough  job  of  it. 
Two  years  later  there  was  published  in  Boston  a  satirical  poem  entitled 
Remarks  on  the  Jacobiniad,  by  John  Gardiner,  centered  on  the  actions  and 
antics  of  an  ignorant  would-be  republican  politician.  This  piece  of  Federalist 
banter  was  truly  "embellished"  by  the  addition  of  several  prints  of  uncommon 
quality.  Drawn  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last  mentioned  cartoon,  they 
excel  even  that  in  savagery.  Those  of  the  strutting  protagonist  (No.  32)  and 
of  the  "goddess  Faction"  (No.  33),  illustrious  patroness  of  the  "Order  of 
Confusion,"  are  here  reproduced.  A  descriptive  quotation  will  convey  the 
author's  conception: 

"Her  baleful  eyes  with  frantic  wildness  stare ; 
A  thousand  snakes  supply  the  place  of  hair: — 
Of  darkest  hue,  though  marked  with  sanguine  dyes, 
Loose  to  the  gale  her  robe  funereal  flies. 
Her  dread  right  hand,  distained  with  civil  gore, 
A  thundering  trump,  of  size  enormous  bore; 
The  blast  she  blew  resounded  wide  and  far, 
And  roused  the  maddening  populace  to  war." 

But  the  old  Tories  and  Federalists  were  really  alarmed  at  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  numerous  radical  republican  societies  throughout  the  country,  and  they 
employed  a  staff  of  able  pamphleteers  to  combat  the  danger.  Among  these  was 
William  Cobbett,  a  most  violent,  unscrupulous,  and  powerful  writer,  an 
Englishman  who  was  a  monarchist  at  heart,  who  wrote  and  published  The 
Porcupine  and  Peter  Porcupine's  Gazette  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early  1 790's. 
Cobbett  attacked  even  Benjamin  Russell,  the  Federalist  editor  of  the  Boston 
Centinel.  Russell  replied  with  a  corrosive  scorn  unequalled  even  in  those 
times. 

"Cobbett  was  never  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  Federalists  as  a  judi- 
cious writer  in  their  cause;  but  was  kept  merely  to  hunt  Jacobinic  skunks, 
foxes,  and  serpents.  The  Federalists  found  the  Jacobins  had  the  Aurora,  Argus, 
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and  Chronicle  through  which  they  ejected  their  mud,  filth,  and  venom,  and 
attacked  and  blackened  the  best  characters  the  world  ever  boasted ;  and  they 
perceived  that  these  vermin  were  not  to  be  operated  on  by  reason  or  decency. 
It  was  therefore  thought  necessary  that  the  opposite  party  should  keep  and 
feed  a  suitable  beast  to  hunt  down  these  skunks  and  foxes;  and  'the  fretful 
Porcupine'  was  selected  for  this  business.  This  imported  or  transported  beast 
has  been  kept  as  a  gentleman  keeps  a  fierce  bulldog,  to  guard  his  house  and 
property  against  thieves,  Jacobins,  and  Frenchmen,  and  as  such  he  has  been 
a  good  and  faithful  dog,  and  has  been  fed  and  caressed  accordingly." 

This  quotation  aids  greatly  in  the  understanding  of  the  cartoon:  See  Por- 
cupine, in  Colours  just  Portray' d  (No.  34).  It  was  an  age  of  very  individual 
journalism,  despite  the  fact  that  the  important  newspapers  were  all  owned  or 
subsidized  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  political  parties;  and  the  personalities  of 
the  editors  were  as  well  known,  and  their  influence  as  great,  as  those  of  the  half 
dozen  most  prominent  leaders.  And  Cobbett  had  his  share  of  power,  and  almost 
as  much  abuse  as  he  himself  penned  and  printed.  This  cartoon  shows  him  as  a 
porcupine,  spewing  venom  upon  the  works  and  names  of  liberal  statesmen  and 
authors,  while  the  Devil  and  the  British  Lion  give  encouragement.  To  the 
left,  Columbia  weeps  over  a  portrait  of  Franklin,  which  stands  on  a  base  in- 
scribed "Independence  declared  4  July  1776."  The  composition  is  very  well 
balanced  and  vigorously  drawn.  The  date  is  about  1796. 

In  1798  occurred  the  first  fight  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  was 
celebrated  by  at  least  three  cartoons.  The  affair  itself  had  three  stages.  Number 
one,  when  Matthew  Lyon  of  Vermont  spat  in  the  face  of  Roger  Griswold  of 
Connecticut  for  referring  to  an  old  rumor  that  Lyon  had  been  sentenced  to  wear 
a  wooden  sword  for  cowardice  on  the  field.  This  incident  is  the  subject  of  a 
cartoon  (No.  35)  in  which  a  lion  rampant,  with  a  wooden  sword  slung  at  his 
side,  and  the  face  of  a  man,  is  standing  before  a  man  who,  with  a  handkerchief 
in  hand,  is  expostulating:  "What  a  Beastly  Action."  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
"fretful  Porcupine"  in  the  left  lower  corner  saying:  "My  Quills  shall  pierce, 
and  my  Press  shall  black."  The  second  stage  of  the  affair  occurred  some  days 
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later,  after  an  abortive  attempt  had  been  made  to  expel  Lyon  from  the  House. 
Griswold  attacked  Lyon  with  a  stick,  and  Lyon  grabbed  the  tongs  from  the  fire- 
place and  they  fought  until  separated.  This  brought  forth  the  other  two  car- 


•*_•.--■<&■ :- 


no.  35 

toons.  One,  entitled  Cudgeling  as  by  late  Act  in  Congress  (No.  36)  shows  a 
lion-headed  man  with  tongs  opposing  a  man  with  a  stick,  and  figures  on  the 
semi-circular  benches  behind.  This  is  signed  "C.  P.  Eldwood,  1798."  The 
other  shows  a  more  rough  and  tumble  fracas,  the  men  similarly  armed,  but  with 
grossly  distorted  features.  The  onlookers,  also  extravagantly  drawn,  are  iden- 
tified by  numbers,  and  script  at  the  edges  of  the  print.  This  is  called  Congres- 
sional Pugilists  (No.  37),  and  a  verse  at  the  bottom  of  the  cartoon  runs: 
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"He  in  a  trice  struck  Lyon  thrice 
Upon  his  head,  enrag'd  sir, 
Who  seized  the  tongs  to  ease  his  wrongs, 
And  Griswold  thus  engag'd,  sir." 


The  third  time  they  met  they  were  pulled  apart ;  and  by  that  time,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  everyone  was  tired  of  the  affair. 

A  Congressional  disturbance  of  another  kind  happened  in  this  same  year, 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Robert 
Morris,  who  had  large  interests  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  prime  mover  in  this 
business,  which  occasioned  several  cartoons.  One  (No.  38)  shows  Morris,  led 
by  the  Devil,  carrying  the  Congressional  Hall  on  his  shoulders,  surrounded  by 
people  commenting  favorably  and  otherwise.  Another,  entitled  What  think 
ye  of  C-o-n-ss  now  (No.  39)  after  an  old  Tory  ballad,  depicts  Morris  bearing 
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off  the  Majority  on  a  "Ladder  of  Preferment"  on  his  back,  while  the  Minority 
follow  in  leading  strings.  Still  another  shows  Cong-ss  Embarked  on  board  the 
Ship  Constitution  of  America  bound  to  Conogocheque  by  way  of  Philadelphia 
(No.  40).  The  ship  is  about  to  shift  course  towards  the  rocks  and  falls  before 


no.  41 
Philadelphia,  and  the  men  in  the  smaller  boat  are  debating  cutting  the  painter. 
All  these  are  successful  in  "making  the  point,"  and  the  last  two  are  very 
competently  drawn. 

Cinque-tetes,  or  the  Paris  Monster  (No.  41 ),  a  large  and  exceedingly  rare 
print  illustrating  the  famous  "X.  Y.  Z.  Affair",  was  published  in  the  last  year 
of  the  1 8th  century.  It  shows  the  three  American  commissioners,  Gerry, 
Pinkney,  and  Marshall,  refusing  money  demanded  by  a  five-headed  monster 
who  holds  a  dagger  in  one  hand  and  a  flaming  torch  in  the  other.  At  the  right, 
in  the  foreground,  a  devil,  a  negro,  and  a  Jacobin  are  seated  at  a  "civic  feast" 
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of  frogs;  while  above  is  a  Guillotine  and  one  of  its  decapitated  victims,  guarded 
by  a  harridan-like  goddess  of  Liberty.  The  drawing  throughout  displays  a  high 
degree  of  skill,  and  the  contrast  between  the  firm  dignity  of  the  Americans 
and  the  supposed  rapacious  savagery  of  the  French  is  well  sustained,  and  hints 
at  later  developments  of  this  most  affective  cartooning  device. 

An  excellent  caricature  (No.  42)  of  Albert  Gallatin  was  made  while  he  was 
a  Representative  from  Pennsylvania  (1795— 180 1)  and  in  opposition  to  the 
government  of  the  Federalists.  He  is  shown  as  a  rather  sinister  figure,  and  be- 
hind him  is  a  Guillotine.  Whether  the  presence  of  the  instrument  was  a  hint  at 
a  clumsy  pun,  or  whether  it  was  intended  as  a  suggestion  that  he  deserved  short 
shrift  (the  title  being  A  Political  Sinner)  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  But  the 
words  on  the  label  from  his  mouth,  "Stop  de  Wheels  of  Government",  pos- 
itively identify  him  as  one  of  the  three  obstructionists  in  the  cartoon,  The 
Times;  a  Political  Portrait. 

Jefferson,  who  was  to  make  Gallatin  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1 80 1 , 
also  came  in  for  many  virulent  graphic  attacks.  The  Providential  Detection 
(  No.  43  )  is  particularly  bitter.  It  portrays  Jefferson  on  bended  knee  before  the 
"Altar  to  Gallic  Despotism",  upon  which  the  works  of  Godwin,  Paine,  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  and  others  are  already  burning.  He  is  about  to  cast  the  Con- 
stitution into  the  flames,  but  is  halted  by  the  American  Eagle  which  seizes  the 
document  with  one  of  its  claws  and  threatens  Jefferson  with  the  other.  This 
print  was  probably  issued  during  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  Jefferson's 
election  to  the  Presidency  in  1  800.  It  is  drawn  with  great  skill,  and  is  a  very 
handsome  and  powerful  design. 

A  very  fair  example  of  humorous  illustration  at  the  close  of  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury is  the  frontispiece  to  the  American  Jest  Book  (No.  44),  Harrisburgh, 
1 796.  Book  illustrations  of  a  humorous  nature  were  seldom  made  at  that  time, 
and  this  one  is  in  the  characteristic  close,  dark  manner  of  the  period;  but  it  is 
more  spirited  than  the  few  others  I  have  seen,  and,  technically  speaking,  much 
more  accomplished.  It  is  unsigned,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  more  expert  ob- 
server may  recognize  it  as  being  re-engraved  from  a  print  of  European  origin. 
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CHAPTER    III 

GREATER  INTEREST  IN  GRAPHIC  HUMOR  AFTER  1800.  APPEARANCE  OF  SIGNED  WORK  BY  AMERICAN 
BORN  ARTISTS.  JAMES  AKIN,  HIS  ENCOUNTER  WITH  BLUNT,  CARICATURE  OF  TIMOTHY  DEXTER, 
AND  OTHER  PLATES.  TISDALE'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR  McFINGAL.  DESBORUS  I  EMPLOYS  TISDALE. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES.  THE  GERRYMANDER.  DOOLITTLE,  HIS  CARTOONS  AND  BUSINESS 
LETTER.    "PETER  PENCIL." 


Within  a  few  years  after  the  opening  of  the  1 9th  century  graphic 
humor  in  America,  though  still  of  irregular  production,  began 
to  receive  more  attention,  both  from  designers  and  engravers  and 
from  the  general  public.  The  Embargo  fiasco  and  the  War  of  1 8  1 2  aroused 
intense  feelings  which  found  popular  expression  in  cartoons;  and  the  carica- 
tures and  humorous  illustrations  appeared  with  greater  frequency.  The  artists 
themselves  became  bolder,  they  signed  their  work  more  often,  so  that  in  addi- 
tion to  recording  the  many  occasional  and  anonymous  plates,  we  may  now  set 
down  the  names  of  three  men  who  each  produced  several  designs  of  importance. 
James  Akin,  who  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1773,  turned  up  in  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  in  1  804,  and  did  some  map  and  chart  engraving  for 
Edmund  M.  Blunt,  publisher  of  the  American  Coast  Pilot.  They  quarrelled 
over  some  detail,  and  Blunt  seized  a  heavy  iron  skillet  and  threw  it  at  Akin. 
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A  few  days  later  the  artist  published  a  caricature  called  Infuriated  Despond- 
ency (No.  45),  representing  Blunt  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  skillet.  This  is  a 
very  spirited  drawing,  and  well  calculated  to  discomfort  Blunt.  But  Akin 
pushed  his  revenge  further:  he  sent  a  print  to  England  with  instructions  to  have 
it  reproduced  by  a  manufacturer  of  crockery  ware  on  pitchers,  washbowls,  and 
on  what  Currier  in  his  account  delicately  calls  "chamber  vessels."  These  were 
imported  in  large  numbers,  and  sold  in  Newburyport,  but  most  of  them  were 
bought  up  and  destroyed  by  Blunt  and  his  friends.  Only  a  few  of  these  pieces 
are  to  be  found  today,  and  they  are  the  prized  possessions  of  collectors  of  old 
china. 

While  in  Newburyport,  Akin  designed  and  engraved  a  caricature  portrait 
of  the  town's  most  eccentric  citizen,  the  self-styled  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  ( No. 
46).  This  extraordinary  man,  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  ship-owner,  was  no- 
torious for  his  unconventional  habits  and  tastes.  His  mansion  was  surrounded 
by  tall  pillars  upon  each  of  which  was  a  crudely  carved  and  vividly  painted 
wooden  statue.  Among  the  figures  were  Washington,  Jefferson,  Venus,  Paul 
Jones,  Bacchus,  and  Julius  Caesar.  Akin's  caricature  shows  Dexter  late  in  life, 
strolling  out  with  his  dog.  It  was  published  in  1805.  Dexter  himself  wrote  and 
published  a  very  curious  little  book  entitled  A  Pickle  for  Knowing  Ones  in 
which  all  the  punctuation  marks  were  on  the  last  page,  and  the  author  sardon- 
ically advised  his  readers  to  put  them  in  where  they  chose! 

In  the  last  year  of  Jefferson's  administration,  when  England  and  France 
were  again  at  war,  Akin  made  a  cartoon  showing  Napoleon  holding  the  horns 
of  a  cow,  John  Bull  the  tail,  and  Jefferson  taking  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
by  their  struggles  to  fill  American  pails  from  the  udders.  It  must  be  noted  that 
this  particular  method  of  illustrating  how  a  third  party  takes  advantage  of  the 
preoccupation  of  two  others  was  a  favorite  device  of  French  and  Dutch  car- 
toonists in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 8th  century.  Akin  also  etched  a  satirical  fron- 
tispiece for  a  little  book  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1  8  1  3,  entitled:  Advice  to 
the  Officers  of  the  Army,  etc.  The  etching  was  of  a  man  in  an  extravagant 
uniform,  wearing  an  enormous  plumed  hat,  and  with  a  fan  in  his  hand. 
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Akin  had  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  i  808,  and  about  that  time  did  a  cari- 
cature of  Dicky  Folwell  ( No.  47),  a  dwarf-figured  and  rather  scurrilous  jour- 
nalist, brother  of  Samuel  Folwell,  an  engraver.  He  continued  to  live  and  work 
there  until  his  death  in  1  846.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  humor- 
ous designs  by  him  between  1  8  1  3  and  1835,  after  which  date  there  are  several 
bearing  his  signature.  He  may  have  been  engaged  in  commercial  engraving 
during  these  silent  years,  or  this  might  be  the  period  when  he  experimented 
as  a  tavern  keeper  and  as  a  druggist — for  so  the  directories  list  him  at  various 
times.  His  later  work  will  be  discussed  in  another  chapter. 

The  sustained  popularity  of  John  Trumbull's  mock  epic  McFingal,  the  first 
part  of  which  was  printed  in  1776,  encouraged  a  publisher  in  New  York  to 
bring  out  an  illustrated  edition  in  1 795,  and  the  nine  plates  were  designed  and 
engraved  by  Elkanah  Tisdale.  Born  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  1 77 1 ,  Tisdale 
was  twenty-three  or  four  years  old  when  he  made  these  illustrations;  and  while 
they  are  competently  engraved  they  show  no  individuality  in  design,  being 
just  fair  examples  of  the  later  1  8th  century  tradition.  But  Tisdale's  is  the 
first  name  of  an  American  born  artist  to  be  definitely  connected  with  a  number 
of  plates  of  a  humorous  or  satirical  nature — those  in  this  volume,  and  in 
another,  published  in  1  808,  which  show  much  greater  skill,  breadth,  and 
individuality.  I  shall  therefore  list  the  nine  plates  in  McFingal,  and  shall 
describe  in  some  detail  those  in  the  later  volume. 

The  illustrations  of  McFingal,  in  their  order,  are:  a  frontispiece,  Portrait 
of  Trumbull;  British  Heroism,  soldiers  attacking  cattle  with  bayonets;  The 
Yanky  Chace,  British  soldiers  chased  from  Concord  to  Boston ;  Town  Meeting, 
swords  and  canes  flourished  in  an  unruly  gathering;  The  Combat,  "the  sword 
against  the  brandished  spade;"  The  Tory's  Day  of  Judgment  (No.  48),  a 
Tory  dangling  by  the  middle  from  a  Liberty  Pole ;  The  Procession,  a  tarred  and 
feathered  Tory  in  a  cart;  Tory  Pandemonium,  a  group  of  refugees  in  a  cellar; 
and  The  Vision,  one  man  hanged  and  another  seated  on  a  ladder,  and  a  skirmish 
in  the  distance. 

These,  as  may  readily  be  perceived  from  the  one  herewith  reproduced, 
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were  pedestrian  enough ;  the  only  remarkable  thing  about  them  is  the  tech- 
nical restraint  that  reduced  to  such  a  mild  and  genteel  interpretation  the  humor 
of  what  was  really  a  very  hurly-burly  and  rough  and  tumble  affair.  But 
Tisdale  was  more  mature  when  he  came  to  illustrate  his  second  book.  And 
perhaps  personal  contact  with  its  eccentric  and  explosive  author  encouraged 
him  to  bolder  things. 

In  fiction  there  is  the  doughty  tailor  who  killed  "seven  at  a  blow" ;  in  history 
there  is  the  Cobbler  of  Koppernick  who  made  a  phase  of  German  militarism 
ridiculous  throughout  the  world ;  and  in  American  comic  art  we  have  a  barber 
who  employed  one  of  the  best  draftsmen  of  his  day  to  make  graphic  comment 
on  the  politico-tonsorial  situation.  This  remarkable  person  was  John  Richard 
Desborus  Huggins,  self-styled  "Empereur  du  Frisseurs  and  Roi  du  Barbieres", 
who  flourished  razor,  scissors,  and  pen  in  the  early  years  of  the  1 9th  century. 
Huggins  wrote  many  witty  and  impudent  advertisements  which  appeared  in 
New  York  newspapers  from  1 801  — 1 808,  and  in  the  year  last  named  gathered 
his  effusions  together  and  had  them  reprinted,  substantially  bound  in  leather, 
with  the  following  title  page: 

"HUGGINIANA; 

or, 
HUGGINS'  FANTASY, 

being 

a  collection  of  the  most  esteemed  modern 

LITERARY  PRODUCTIONS. 

Exposing  the  art  of  making  a  noise  in  the  world,  without 

beating  a  drum,  or  crying  oysters ;  and  shewing  how, 

like  Whittington  of  old,  who  rose  from  nothing  to 

be  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  mere  Barber  may 

become  an  Emperor ,  if  he  has  but  spirit 

enough  to  assume,  and  talents  enough 

to  support  the  title." 

Huggins  displays  himself  in  this  book  as  an  aggressive,  witty,  and  conten- 
tious man;  and  Gustavus  Myers,  in  his  History  of  Tammany  Hall,  records 
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that  Brom  Martling,  an  early  Sachem  of  the  Wigwam,  found  both  occasion 
and  opportunity  to  thrash  him  with  a  rope.  But  our  chief  interest  in  him  is 
with  his  dealings  in  cartoons.  In  a  footnote  to  an  advertisement  in  the  Evening 
Post,  July  1,  1 805,  he  announced:  "Just  received  and  for  sale,  a  large  collec- 
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tion  of  European  and  American  Caricatures."  Would  that  we  could  see  them 
now!  As  was  stated  above,  however,  Huggins  not  only  sold  cartoons  but  he 
commissioned  them.  And  what  is  more  to  our  purpose  he  had  prints  of  those 
designed  and  engraved  by  his  orders  bound  in  with  his  Hugginiana,  and  but 
for  that  circumstance  they  would  have  been  lost  to  us,  as  unquestionably  were 
most  of  those  in  that  large  collection  "just  received." 

He  quotes  with  approval  the  maxim:  he  that  will  please  to  live,  must  live 
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to  please ;  and  doubtless  policy  had  its  part  in  the  outspoken  Federalism  of 
Huggins.  His  business  interests  lay  with  the  "gentlemen's  party."  He  was  a 
professional  hairdresser  and  wigmaker,  and  he  attracted  a  wealthy  clientele 
not  only  by  good  work  but  by  his  witty  advertising  sallies  and  by  his  attacks 
on  Jefferson  and  particularly  on  the  odorous  conduct  of  the  Tammany  Society. 

The  little  volume  Hugginiana,  contains  one  full  page  and  seven  folding 
plates;  two  are  unsigned,  and  six  are  signed  "Tisdale  pinx1"  and  "Leney  sculp1" 
William  S.  Leney  was  an  Englishman  who  came  to  New  York  in  1805  and 
was  a  very  successful  engraver.  He  later  retired  to  Canada  and  bought  a  farm 
near  Montreal,  where,  as  Dunlap  quaintly  puts  it:  "he,  having  renounced 
his  occupation  to  enjoy  life — died." 

Of  the  six  plates  signed  by  Tisdale  and  Leney,  Numbers  1  and  7  appear  to 
have  served  other  purposes.  The  first,  Terror  Excited  by  a  Crow's  Nesty  shows 
a  man  in  a  dark  woods  startled  by  the  sudden  flight  of  the  bird.  A  loop  from 
the  man's  mouth  (very  likely  added  later)  reads:  "Is  this  a  Wig  that  I  do  see 
before  me."  Number  7  seems  to  have  been  designed  as  the  title  page  for  a 
publication  called  The  Echo,  issued  by  the  Hartford  Wits.  Beneath  the  orna- 
mental lettering  is  a  vignette  of  a  damsel  in  a  cave,  holding  a  sort  of  megaphone 
to  her  lips,  and  to  the  left  is  a  mountain.  A  loop  from  the  conch  reads: 
"Embargo",  while  above  the  mountain  is  printed:  "Hum-bug-Oh!  !  !" 

Jefferson  and  his  Embargo  measure  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  ridicule 
in  £) — Wj  d — n^  the  Author  &  Publisher  I  say!  (No.  49),  which  (to  quote 
from  the  book)  "Represents  the  Dressing  Academy  and  School  for  Fash- 
ions. Thomas  1st,  while  in  the  act  of  being  shaved  by  Desborus  the  1st,  starts 
from  his  seat  apparently  enraged  at  the  Ship-News,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 
On  the  right  are  seen  Napoleon  Duane,  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Rifle  Corps, 
and  the  late  Captain  of  the  ship  Hare,  waiting  their  turn — in  the  background  is 
a  Secretary  of  State,  and  wouldbe  President,  getting  his  hair  queued  by  Prince 
Paris-eney;  the  room  is  hung  round  with  petrified  toads,  prairie  dogs.  &c.  in 
a  corner  stands  a  wig  block,  supporting  the  Imperial  crown."  This  design  is  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  early  American  cartooning  and  it  marks  a  definite  break 
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from  the  conventional-allegorical  to  a  naturalistic  treatment  of  a  situation. 

In  the  frontispiece  (unsigned)  the  "Emperor"  is  shown  mounted  on  a 
diminutive  horse.  His  oversize  head  is  crowned,  and  the  crown  bears  the 
stamp:  i  10  cents.  From  a  trumpet  to  which  a  pair  of  scissors  is  hung  by  a 
cord,  he  blows  a  blast  for  Packwood,  who  was  the  manufacturer  of  a  celebrated 
razor  strop.  In  the  other  unsigned  plate  the  Emperor  (armed  with  a  Pack- 
wood  strop)  is  mounted  on  a  charging  bull  in  an  attack  on  Napoleon.  The 
embattled  barber  cries:  "I'll  pack  you  to  the  Devil  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cessful experiment."  Behind  the  animal  the  Kings  of  Europe  totter  and  fall 
in  consternation;  and  Jefferson,  bowled  over  by  the  bull,  is  saying:  "A  Speck 
in  the  Horizon!" 

Plate  3 ,  The  Genius  of  Shaving,  Showering  Razor  Strops  on  Head  Quarters, 
shows  a  house  labeled  "Packwood"  on  a  cloud,  at  the  front  of  which  a  winged 
child  is  pouring  strops  from  a  large  jar  onto  the  roof  of  a  house  below  labeled 
"XCII  Huggins",  i.e.  92  Broadway.  The  engraving,  despite  the  bizarre 
conceit,  is  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  unquestionably  was  effective  as  an 
advertisement,  but  whether  Huggins  and  his  customers  thought  it  humorous 
is  at  this  distance  quite  impossible  to  decide. 

Plate  2  shows  a  gathering  of  The  African  Frizeurs  Commemorating  the 
Birth  Day  of  Desborus  ist  Emp.  &c.  They  are  dancing,  and  their  chief  is  shak- 
ing hands  with  "Wally  I,  King  of  the  Jarsies",  saying:  "May  our  Enemies 
have  the  Itch  without  the  benefit  of  Scratching."  To  the  left  the  "President 
of  17  Shaving  Societies"  holds  his  nose. 

Plate  5,  however,  Infant  Liberty  nursed  by  Mother  Mob  (No.  50)  is  a 
well-conceived  and  excellently  drawn  piece  of  graphic  satire.  A  fat  slut,  seated 
on  the  frame  of  a  truckle  bed,  is  holding  a  child  to  two  huge  breasts  labeled 
respectively  "Whiskey"  and  "Rum."  A  sot,  lying  in  the  bed,  his  head  sup- 
ported by  a  barrel  labeled  "Public  Nuisance",  calls  for  "More  Neck  Oil". 
Near  the  slut  a  winged  imp  holds  up  a  soiled  napkin  inscribed:  "Mortals 
Avaunt!  !  1  1,500".  The  figures  refer  to  that  number  of  American  patriots, 
who  had  died  on  British  prison  ships,  and  the  reburial  of  whose  bones  in  April, 
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1808,  was  made  by  Tammany  the  occasion  of  an  election  manoeuver  under 
cover  of  a  patriotic  show,  and  was  followed  by  a  scandalous  misappropriation 
of  funds.  In  the  background  of  the  design  a  mob  is  seen  attempting  to  destroy 
"the  Pinnacle  of  Liberty." 

The  Tammany  parades  of  that  time  were  spectacular  affairs,  many  of  the 
"braves"  being  got  up  as  Indians.  Plate  4  shows  the  break  up  of  such  a  parade 
outside  Huggins's  place,  92  Broadway.  Ladies  are  shown  crowding  about  a 
real  "tawny  man"  impressed  for  the  occasion.  To  the  right  a  monkey  is 
dancing,  and  thereby  greatly  amusing  a  group  of  urchins. 

Tisdale  later  became  an  active  partner  in  the  Hartford  Graphic  Company, 
bank-note  engravers.  But  that  he  did  not  drop  his  other  interests  altogether 
is  evident  since  he  was  the  designer  of  the  famous  Gerrymander,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Weekly  Messenger  on  March  26,  1 8  1 2.  This  cartoon 
(No.  51  )  is  generally  attributed  to  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  there  are  several  ac- 
counts telling  how  he  added  fangs,  wings,  and  claws  to  a  map  of  an  arbitrary 
alignment  of  towns  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  so  arranged  solely  to  assure 
a  Democratic  majority  in  the  voting  for  Congressmen.  But  John  Ward  Dean 
proved  conclusively  that  Tisdale  was  the  man  who  designed  it,  and  the  term 
Gerrymander  (a  telescoping  of  the  name  of  the  Governor,  Gerry,  and  the 
word  salamander)  then  and  since  used  as  descriptive  of  the  questionable  polit- 
ical practice,  is  likely  to  survive  as  long  as  the  practice  itself. 

Dunlap  mentions  that  Tisdale  was  the  author  of  a  political  satire  called  the 
Gerrymander,  and  made  designs  for  it.  The  pamphlet  was  an  attack  on  Gerry 
for  refusing  to  support  the  opposition  of  the  New  England  Men  to  the  War 
of  1 8  1  2.  Up  to  the  present  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  a  copy  of  this  probably 
quite  interesting  and  possibly  very  important  little  item. 

Amos  Doolittle,  widely  known  for  his  four  crude  engravings  of  the  Battle 
of  Lexington  (published  at  New  Haven  on  December  13,  1775),  lived  on 
until  1832,  and  did  much  miscellaneous  engraving.  He  designed  and  engraved 
a  number  of  cartoons,  of  which  three  are  known  to  have  survived.  Two  dealt 
with  the  War  of  18  12,  and  the  first  of  these,  The  Hornet  and  Peacock,  or, 
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John  Bull  in  Distress  (No.  52),  is  one  of  the  most  hilariously  fantastic  designs 
ever  conceived.  It  presents  a  half  bull-half  peacock  stung  through  the  neck 
by  an  enormous  hornet,  which  says:  "Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights,  you  old 
rascal!"  The  other,  Brother  Jonathan  Administering  a  Salutary  Cordial  to 
John  Bull  (  No.  5  3  ) ,  shows  Jonathan  forcing  a  mug  of  "Perry"  down  the  throat 
of  John  Bull,  who  this  time  is  represented  as  a  man  in  uniform.  This  plate  is 
signed  with  the  pseudonym :  "Yankee  Doodle  Scratcher."  The  following  circu- 
lar-letter, sent  out  with  a  sample  of  this  print  by  Doolittle  himself,  throws  an 
interesting  light  on  the  business  methods  of  independent  cartoonists  of  that 
time,  and  the  postscript  proves  our  artist  to  have  been  as  canny  a  Yankee  as  any. 

new  haven,  october,  1813. 
Sir, 

ALTHOUGH  a  stranger  to  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  Caricature  Print, 
entitled  "BROTHER  JONATHAN  administering  a  Salutary  Cordial  to  JOHN 
BULL."  Although  many  caricatures  extant  are  of  no  use,  and  some  of  them  have  an 
immoral  effect,  I  flatter  myself  that  this  will  not  answer  that  description.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  believed,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  inspire  our  countrymen  with  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  eradicate  any  terrors  that  they  may  feel  as  respects  the  enemy  they  have 
to  combat. 

The  facility  and  safeness  of  transportation,  by  means  of  the  waggons  that  now  travel 
every  part  of  the  country,  render  it  perfectly  safe  to  order  these  Prints. 

As  it  probably  will  not  be  the  case,  that  you  will  wish  to  embark  in  the  purchase,  you 
will  confer  a  favour  on  me  if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  show  it  to  some  person, 
who  would  be  likely  to  make  a  purchase ;  giving  him  to  understand,  that  he  will  have 
the  exclusive  sale  in  the  town  where  he  resides.  The  price  will  be  Seven  Dollars  per 
hundred  or  upwards.  If  a  less  number,  Eight  Dollars. 

Please  to  direct  to  "Amos  Doolittle,  New  Haven,  Connecticut." 

Yours  respectfully, 

AMOS  DOOLITTLE. 

N.B.  As  you  publish  a  paper,  you  will  confer  a  still  greater  favour,  if  you  should 
think  proper  to  give  a  concise  description  of  the  design  of  the  print.   I  flatter  myself  it 
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will  entertain  many  of  your  readers,  even  though  they  should  not  see  the  design.    I 
should  not,  however,  wish  this  done  until  the  Prints  are  received. 

A.  D. 


The  third  cartoon  known  to  be  by  Doolittle  is  entitled  Bonaparte  in  Trouble 
(No.  54))  and  is  somewhat  allegorical.  Napoleon  is  shown  on  a  horse,  lured  on 
by  the  Devil  offering  the  crown  of  Russia.  The  Russian  bear  attacks  him  in 
front,  the  English  lion  in  the  rear,  the  Austrian  Eagle  plucks  at  the  feathers  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  in  his  hat,  while  the  Genius  of  Europe  breaks  his  sceptre  to 
which  are  attached  the  crowns  of  Rome,  Italy  and  France,  and  announces  the 
return  of  Louis  XVIII.  Unlike  the  others  this  engraving  has  no  hint  of  humor, 
except  in  the  drawing  of  "Old  Beelzebub",  but  it  is  very  decoratively  designed, 
and  it  betrays  a  lively  interest  in  European  affairs. 

Of  the  work  of  the  able  cartoonist  who  signed  his  plates  Peter  Pencil  at 
least  three  examples  survive  to  give  us  a  taste  of  his  quality.  They  are  strik- 
ingly effective,  and  very  well  drawn.  The  first  in  point  of  time  is  King  Quill- 
driver's  Experiments  on  National  Defence  (No.  55),  1808,  showing  Jefferson 
under  a  huge  hat  which  has  a  windmill  for  a  cockade,  armed  with  a  quill  pen, 
standing  within  a  fortress  built  of  proclamations.  In  the  foreground,  right  and 
left,  are  William  Duane,  editor  of  the  Aurora,  and  another  editor  favorable  to 
Jeffersonian  peace  and  Embargo  policies.  These  men  are  also  in  military  cos- 
tume, and  armed  with  drawn  quills.  The  U.  S.  Navy  is  far  in  the  background, 
at  "Safe  Moorings." 

The  other  cartoons,  Non  Intercourse,  or  Dignified  Retirement  (No.  56), 
and  Intercourse,  or  Impartial  Dealings  (No.  57),  1 809,  continue  the  attack  on 
the  then  President.  In  one  he  is  shown  being  reduced  to  rags  owing  to  the  effects 
of  his  Non  Intercourse  policy;  and  in  the  other  he  is  being  assailed  and  robbed 
by  John  Bull  and  Napoleon  in  his  efforts  at  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  vex- 
atious foreign  trading  question.  There  are  no  other  surviving  cartoons  of  the 
period  with  the  same  quality  of  drawing,  and  these  three  by  "Peter  Pencil",  and 
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many  single  efforts  by  even  more  anonymous  draughtsmen  must  continue  to 
puzzle  us,  not  alone  as  to  who  actually  did  them  but  also  as  to  why  such  proven 
artists  were  content  with  so  few  essays  in  a  field  wherein  they  were  so  highly 
competent. 


NO.  51 
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delineation: 

The  State  Crown,  at  the  head  of  the  Soaped  Pole.  Tin-  u  Bare  Legged  Man  of  the  Treasury,"  attempting  to  graft?  at 
it,  shoved  upwards  with  that  Urinal,  >•  Tbe  Democratic  Prros."  b>  Mieiim  Scapey  CPGallowa,  His  -  friend  and  bumble 
servant,"  the  lloer  of  the  "  Sleepi/  Veutinrl"  .supporting  Scanty**  "  seat  of  honour"  on  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
his  fare,  Honest  Mat  Waru  shoring  up  the  "  P«g  Doctor,"  with  bis  head  between  his  crotch,  and  IV^  Ben,  couching, 
to  support  the  'Centinel's"  understandings.  An  alderman,  with  a  bnd^er  between  his  h-^s,  uiding  the  glorious  c  wse, 
and  instead  of  r  BBS,  receiving  the  "overflowings'  ofthe  Democratic  Press.  A  quondam  "juatasa*'  of  the  peaee,  OS 
the  county,  and  lon^  since  a  sighing  applicant  for  au  Alderman's  commission  in  the  city,  is  seen  pushing  up  tbe 
44  Urinal"  with  a  pole— be  is  the  Pindlay  "  bellwether"  or  8outh  Mulberry  ward.  The  honest  "  fcUNgntherer.*1  and  -u-ue 
insinuate,  ll  tax  keeper,-  bus  taken  tbe  Liberty  to  make  his  appearance  on  tbe  platform.  M  ''hew  Ditto,  of  Olive  [I  inch 
memory,  needs  no  explanation — nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  more  about  the  tost  Office  liilch,  howling  bcueuth  the  plat- 
form.    The  residue  are  »\  luboucal  figures. 
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CHAPTER    IV 


HELMBOLD'S  ADVERTISEMENT  OF  BRAZEN  PROJECTILES.  THE  FIELD  OF  HONOR.  "YOUR  SCH1CKEN 
INSULT  MY  CABBAGE!"  PARSON  WEEMS  AND  HIS  ILLUSTRATORS.  THE  EMBARGO.  ALEXANDER 
ANDERSON'S  OGRABME.  J.  W.  JARVIS'S  DEATH  OF  THE  EMBARGO,  THE  FIRST  NEWSPAPER  CARTOON. 
THE  SOAPED  POLE,  AND  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

While  looking  through  the  folio  pages  of  The  Tickler ,  a  satir- 
ical weekly  published  in  Philadelphia  by  George  Helmbold, 
(having  previously  found  a  reference  to  him  as  an  engraver) 
I  chanced  upon  an  advertisement  of  a  cartoon  which  I  had  seen  but  concerning 
which  I  was  puzzled  as  to  origin  and  meaning.  The  issue  of  The  Tickler  for 
September  12,  1 8  1  o,  contains  the  following  announcement: 

"JUST  PUBLISHED 

by  Toby  Scratch'em 

An  Elegant  Expressive  Caricature 

Commemorative  of  the  late  Candlestick 

Combat  between 

BILLY  O'DUNN  and  JACKY  JAILBIRD 

entitled 

BRAZEN  PROJECTILES 

or  an 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  SOLID  ARGUMENTS  OF  THE 

OLD  SCHOOL." 
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An  editorial  note  is  added  to  the  effect  that  fearing  lest  (William)  Duane 
and  (John)  Binns  "might  not  see  our  very  pretty  and  very  curious  engraving 
commemorative  of  that  dreadful  fight,"  copies  were  sent  to  each  of  the 
"doughty  champions",  with  letters  studiedly  and  sardonically  polite.  Both 
Duane  and  Binns  were  prominent  Anti-Federalist  editors,  and  one  may  easily 
imagine  the  joy  with  which  any  dissension  between  them  would  be  welcomed 
by  their  political  opponents.  The  drawing  itself  is  so  ably  done  and  the  char- 
acterization of  the  many  figures  so  highly  individual  that  it  is  decidedly  mys- 
tifying that  there  is  no  other  work  discoverable  by  technical  evidence  to  have 
been  by  the  same  hand,  and  it  is  equally  regrettable  that  this  plate  is  unsigned. 
The  fact  that  Helmbold,  the  publisher  of  The  Tickler,  was  also  an  engraver 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  this  aquatint  plate  (No.  58)  was  designed  or 
engraved  by  him. 

That  all  is  not  blood  that  causes  discomfiture  on  the  duelling  ground  was 
rather  cruelly  illustrated  in  an  engraving  with  the  title:  A  genuine  View  of 
the  parties  in  an  affair  of  Honor,  after  the  fifth  shot,  at  Hobuken,  31st  July, 
1802  (No.  59).  It  shows  the  two  principals  and  their  seconds.  One  of  the 
duellists  has  suffered  loosening  of  his  bowels,  and  his  man  is  trying  to  remedy 
the  outward  effects  with  his  own  wig.  He  is  saying:  "Damn  this  liquid  honor, 
my  wig  is  full  of  it!"  We  in  our  day  are  generally  supposed  to  regard  any 
comment  on  such  an  accident  as  coarse  or  cruel,  but  there  are  many  today  and 
there  were  many  more  then  in  whom  it  would  cause  uncontrollable  laughter. 

Some  years  later  the  irrepressible  Parson  Weems,  who  is  remembered  as 
the  author  of  the  Cherry  Tree  fable,  wrote  some  tracts  thundering  out  God's 
Revenge  against  Drunkards,  God's  Revenge  against  Adultery,  and  God's 
Revenge  against  Duelling,  all  intemperately  written  and  fearfully  illustrated 
with  murder  scenes.  In  a  letter  to  his  publisher  Weems  wrote:  "I  sent  you 
part  of  a  pamphlet  which  I  shall  alter  and  call  The  Bad  Wife's  Looking 
Glass,  or  God's  Revenge  against  Cruelty  to  the  Lords  of  Creation.  I  begg'd 
you  to  put  it  instantly  into  the  hands  of  some  Artist  good  at  design,  who  wd 
give  us  at  once  the  likeness  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  distorted  with  Dia- 
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bolical  passion  in  the  act  of  murdering,  with  uplifted  axe,  her  husband  in 
sleep.   ..." 

But  the  unintentional  humor  of  a  brief  dialogue  in  the  tract  against  duelling 
must  have  appealed  to  the  anonymous  illustrator,  for  his  design  (No.  60)  is  an 
excellent  graphic  rendering  of  the  humor  of  the  situation.  Two  officers,  one 
French  and  the  other  American,  who  had  been  captured  and  interned  by  the 
British,  were  quartered  in  adjacent  cabins,  and  each  had  a  small  yard.  The 
American  had  a  chicken  in  his,  and  the  Frenchman  grew  a  cabbage.  That  which 
might  have  been  expected  happened,  and  Weems  reports  the  Frenchman  as 
saying:  "Your  sthicken  have  insult  my  cabbage,  sair!  My  cabbage  no  fight.  I 
fight  for  heem.  My  honneur,  sair!"  This  is  priceless,  and  I  should  not  have 
read  further, — for  the  inexorable  Weems  doomed  the  chivalrous  officer  to 
death  at  the  mouth  of  a  pistol. 

When  the  unwarranted  seizure  of  American  merchantmen  by  Denmark 
in  1  809  was  settled  diplomatically  an  anonymous  cartoonist  depicted  the  situ- 
ation (No.  6 1 )  by  an  enormous  scaly  dragon  with  a  chain  around  its  snout  being 
admonished  by  Columbia,  while  the  American  Eagle  stands  nearby,  clutching 
a  bundle  of  spears  in  its  claws.  The  dragon  is  indeed  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
monster,  and  the  idea  that  anything  like  it  in  bulk  and  unmanageableness  could 
be  made  to  toe  a  "line  of  decorum"  is  perhaps  more  humorous  than  was  in- 
tended. A  cartoon  with  the  caption  Presidential  Bull-baiting — Feb.  4th,  1805 
touched  on  the  belligerency  toward  Spain  of  certain  members  of  Congress  on 
that  date.  Spain  is  represented  as  a  bull  worried  by  yelping  and  snapping 
dogs  which  have  on  their  collars  the  first  or  nicknames  of  well  known  Con- 
gressmen. Jefferson  himself  stands  at  the  right,  encouraging  his  dogs. 

Three  years  later  the  Embargo  Act  not  only  put  a  stop  to  shipping  but  also 
ended  the  overland  trade  with  Canada.  The  latter  phase  was  the  subject  of  a 
cartoon  in  which  a  snake,  representing  the  land  freight,  found  its  progress 
held  up  by  two  huge  trees  labelled  "Embargo"  and  "Non-intervention".  To 
the  right  the  Gallic  Cock  crows  exultingly. 

With  the  work  of  Alexander  Anderson  (1775— 1870)   American  wood- 
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engraving  came  into  great  popularity.  He  was  the  first  to  use  box-wood, 
and  he  adapted  Bewick's  famous  "white  line"  technique  with  excellent  effect. 
While  still  studying  medicine  he  did  much  work  for  publishers,  and  after 
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receiving  his  M.D.  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  he  was  undecided  as  to  his  choice 
of  a  career.  He  was  not  very  prominent  as  an  original  designer,  but  he  did 
many  thousands  of  cuts  for  all  kinds  of  publications,  and  the  wide  distribution 
of  these  led  to  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  wood-engraving  in  this 
country.  He  made  some  excellent  engravings  for  Irving's  Salmagundi,  3rd 
edition,  printed  in  New  York  in  1  820.  The  Waltz  Dance  (No.  62)  illustrat- 
ing an  ironical  indictment  of  the  evils  of  that  innocent  amusement,  is  here 
reproduced  as  an  instance  of  his  great  technical  ability,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  design  was  his  own. 

In  my  copy  of  his  Life  and  Works  by  Frederick  M.  Burr  there  is  inlaid  one 
of  his  original  wood-engraving  illustrations  for  an  edition  of  Tristram  Shandy 
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published  in  New  York  in  1813.  It  shows  My  Uncle  Toby  and  My  Father 
seated,  and  Obadiah  ushering  in  Dr.  Slop,  the  man-midwife,  who  has  had  a 
bad  spill  in  the  mud.  The  scene  offers  rich  opportunities  for  humorous  inter- 
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pretation,  but  Anderson  contented  himself  with  a  literal  presentation  that  is 
not  even  mildly  amusing.  One  of  his  few  original  cartoons  (No.  63)  was  on 
the  effects  of  the  Embargo  Act.  Hearing  it  referred  to  as  "a  terrapin  policy"  he 
conceived  of  it  as  a  huge  snapping-turtle  seizing  a  smuggler  by  the  seat  of  his 
breeches,  the  fellow  crying:  "Oh!  this  cursed  Ograbme!" — an  anagram  for 
"embargo." 

To  John  Wesley  Jarvis  (  1780— 1840),  a  well  known  portrait  painter,  goes 
the  honor  of  having  designed  the  first  cartoon  for  newspaper  reproduction  in 
America.  He  was  a  reckless,  extravagant,  bustling,  guzzling  fellow,  but  an 
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artist  of  considerable  ability.  When  the  Embargo  Act  was  repealed  early  in 
18  14  The  Federal  Republican  of  Washington  printed  some  verses  on  The 
Death  of  the  Embargo.  These  verses  (supposed  to  be  by  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant, 
then  only  thirteen  years  old)  were  reprinted  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
with  Jarvis's  design,  which  was  engraved  on  wood  by  Anderson  (No.  64).  It 
shows  a  terrapin  floating  upon  its  back,  clutching  the  body  of  a  man  who,  knife 
in  hand,  has  just  severed  its  head, — but  the  mouth  of  the  terrapin  is  still  hold- 
ing on  to  the  man's  ear.  The  verses  make  it  very  clear  that  the  man  is  James 
Madison,  then  President,  who  had  just  signed  the  repeal  measure,  and  who 
nevertheless  was  consigned  to  oblivion  with  the  Embargo  Act  itself  by  the 

Federal  satirist: 

"Down  to  the  grave  t'  atone  for  sin 

Jemmy  must  go  with  Terrapin, 

Bear  him  but  off,  and  we  shall  see 

Commerce  restor'd,  and  Sailors  Free!" 

The  Soaped  Pole  (No.  65),  a  cartoon  of  the  Pennsylvania  gubernatorial 
election  of  18  17,  was  a  wood-engraving  published  by  "Democritus  Junior" 
(George  Helmbold,  late  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Tickler).  In  conception 
it  is  unconventional  if  not  crude,  but  the  anti-Democratic  spirit  is  lively  enough, 
and  the  drawing  and  engraving  are  precise  and  efficient.  As  campaign  propa- 
ganda it  was  doubtless  effective  for  its  day,  and  the  wordy  "delineation"  at  the 
bottom  was  probably  a  good  deal  more  illuminating  then  than  it  is  now.  The 
cartoon  is  however  well  worth  including,  as  it  was  one  of  the  last  to  be  en- 
graved on  wood  for  separate  distribution. 

Another  cartoon  (No.  66)  on  this  contest  was  one  which  must  have  lashed 
Hiester  as  severely  as  he  in  the  print  is  represented  as  lashing  some  newly 
landed  slaves.  On  a  monument  in  the  background  is  inscribed  his  record  of 
reactionaryism,  corruption,  and  slave  dealing.  There  is  no  humor  in  this,  but 
doubtless  his  political  opponents  guffawed  loudly  as,  looking  at  it,  they  had 
mental  pictures  of  Hiester  writhing  impotently  under  the  savage  attack. 

We  now  come  to  another  kind  of  controversy  in  Church  atid  State  (No.  67). 
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This  is  one  of  the  first  anti-religious  cartoons  in  United  States  history.  It  is 
signed  "B.  Picart",  and  was  engraved  and  published  by  H.  D.  Robinson  within 
a  few  years  of  the  founding  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  i  8  16,  when  an 
effort  was  made  by  a  group  of  religious  organizations  to  halt  the  transportation 
of  mail  on  Sundays.  This  effort  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  many  Americans 
who  interpreted  it  as  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  to  force  Congress  to  recog- 
nize first  one  and  later  more  of  the  dogmas  of  Christianity.  While  the  drawing 
is  not  particularly  good  the  artist  displays  a  lively  and  savage  imagination,  and 
since  nothing  came  of  the  attempt  to  interrupt  the  mails  we  may  conclude  that 
the  cartoon  served  its  purpose.  The  print  here  reproduced  was,  like  many  others 
of  the  period,  hand  colored. 
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CHAPTER    V 

WILLIAM  CHARLES,  HIS  IMPORTANCE  ADMITTED,  AND  CLAIMS  MADE  FOR  HIM  DISPUTED.  HIS 
ENGLISH  PLATES.  CAUSE  OF  HIS  EMIGRATION.  THE  COURT  OF  DOVER  AND  FAMILY  ELECTIONEER- 
ING HIS  FIRST  AMERICAN  PLATES.  THE  TOY-BOOKS.  CARICATURES  OF  TOM  PAINE  AND  STEPHEN 
GIRARD.  THE  CARTOONS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812.  HIS  INDEBTEDNESS  TO  GILRAY  AND  ROWLANDSON 
OUTWEIGHED  BY  HIS  OWN  ROBUST  HUMOR.  BECOMES  PRO-BON APARTIST.  DEMOCRACY  AGAINST 
THE  UNNATURAL  UNION,  1817,  PROBABLY  HIS  LAST  CARTOON. 


IN  a  previous  chapter  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  establish  that  plates  by 
Akin,  Tisdale,  "Peter  Pencil",  and  Doolittle  were  the  precoursers  of  the 
American  cartoon.  It  is  more  generally  conceded  that  the  cartoons  of  the 
War  of  1 8  1 2  by  William  Charles  led  the  way;  and  while  I  readily  admit  that 
his  work  is  of  greater  importance,  that  there  is  more  of  it,  and  that  it  had  a 
wider  circulation,  yet  it  is,  I  think,  only  just  that  all  due  credit  for  their  pioneer 
efforts  be  given  to  these  more  obscure  native  American  graphic  humorists. 
Charles  was  a  Scotsman  born,  had  an  English  training,  and  had  published 
numerous  cartoons  in  London  and  Edinburgh  before  coming  to  America. 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  native  American  work  influenced  Charles; 
neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  his  plates  begat  a  following.  But  it  is  unde- 
niable that  they  did  arouse  more  public  interest  than  any  produced  in  America 
before. 

The  indefatigable  Lossing,  gathering  notes  for  his  Field  Book  of  the  War 
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of  i8i2y  questioned  Alexander  Anderson,  the  wood-engraver,  about  Charles; 
and  it  is  from  Anderson  who  knew  him  we  learn  that  Charles  said  he  had  left 
the  British  Isles  owing  to  having  got  into  difficulties  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  over  an  engraving  reflecting  on  clerical  morale.  This  plate  was 
very  possibly  the  one  entitled:  A  Fallen  Pillar  of  the  Kirk  (No.  68)  which 
shows  a  clergyman  seated  in  a  chair,  with  a  young  woman,  breasts  exposed,  on 
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The  ghost *f «DQUAR„tu Bankers  Sc  nw/i: 

no.  68  no.  74 

his  knee,  and  another  woman  bringing  refreshments  to  a  nearby  table.  The 
cleric  is  saying:  "Oh  Lord,  what  good  things  dost  thou  provide  for  us  men! " 
This  plate  is  dated  1805.  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  William  B.  Osgood  Field 
are  a  number  of  engraved  cartoons  by  Charles  bearing  dates  of  1803  and  1 804, 
some  from  49  Theobald's  Road,  London,  and  some  from  "Charles's  Empo- 
rium of  Art  and  Fancy  Produce,  Edinburgh."  These  are  mostly  anti-Bona- 
partist  in  character,  and  show  strong  influence  of  Gilray  and  Rowlandson,  who 
were  prominent  English  cartoonists  of  the  time. 
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Before  leaving  England  Charles  engraved  the  large  plate  Apologies  for 
Tippling  after  Woodward.  This  contains  thirteen  separate  figures,  seven  fe- 
male and  six  male,  of  topers  in  various  attitudes,  each  of  whom  is  drinking  or 
pouring  out  liquor  and  saying  something  in  praise  of  it  or  in  extenuation  for  the 
indulgence.  Another  plate  after  Woodward  was  A  Seaman'' s  Wife's  Reckon- 
ing^ presenting  a  woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  trying  to  persuade  a  sailor 
that  the  child  was  his.  Rowlandson's  Connoisseurs,  and  The  Sculptor,  Nole- 
kins  were  also  engraved  by  Charles,  in  1 804.  Some  years  later,  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  made  plates  after  designs  from  the  same  artist's  illustrations  for  Dr. 
Syntax  for  an  American  edition  of  that  book.  He  also  engraved  plates  for 
American  editions  of  the  works  of  Fielding  and  Smollett. 

Charles  probably  came  to  New  York  not  earlier  than  1 806,  and  not  in  1 80 1 
as  is  stated  in  Mr.  Harry  B.  Weiss's  otherwise  reliable  pamphlet.  In  1 807  he 
was  in  business  at  "Charles's  Repository  of  Arts",  and  it  was  in  that  year  he 
published  his  first  prints  in  America.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  had  brought 
some  engraved  plates  with  him,  for  instance  the  one  of  he  Bon  Genre  (some- 
times labeled  Modern  Dandies)  showing  a  couple  of  "Incroyables"  in  fantastic 
dress  and  somewhat  intoxicated  promenade.  Family  Electioneering  bearing 
the  same  date,  1807,  New  York,  is  probably  his  first  plate  designed  and  en- 
graved here.  This  shows  an  aspirant  to  political  honors  (having  a  halo  above 
his  head),  in  conference  with  some  of  his  supporters. 

William  Charles  was  an  able  engraver  and  soon  found  plenty  of  work.  He 
made  many  plates  for  Matthew  Carey,  the  Philadelphia  publisher,  and  sold 
him  dozens  of  toy-books  with  whimsical  engravings.  These  toy-books  were 
mostly  English  fairy  tales  with  from  six  to  sixteen  colored  engravings  by 
Charles  and  they  sold  at  retail  at  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  cents.  Charles 
published  many  of  these,  and  some  moral  tales  and  poems;  and  in  some  both 
text  and  illustration  were  engraved  on  the  same  plate.  He  later  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  and  had  an  establishment  there  from  1 8  1 5  until  his  death  at  the 
age  of  forty-four  in  1820. 

One  of  Charles's  earliest  American  commissions  was  for  a  folding  plate 
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io^  by  6  inches  for  a  little  book  called  The  American  Magazine  of  Wit, 
printed  in  New  York  in  i  808.  The  plate,  The  Court  of  Dover  in  Full  Session 
(No.  69),  shows  five  members  (one  in  wig  and  gown)  seated  about  a  long  table, 
with  tankards,  bottles,  churchwardens,  and  other  accessories  of  conviviality. 
There  was  a  club  called  "The  Court  of  Dover",  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
leading  members  were  able  to  recognize  each  other  if  not  themselves  in  this 
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engraving.  There  are  two  or  three  smaller  plates  in  the  book,  also  by  Charles, 
but  they  are  feeble  in  contrast.  One  (No.  70),  illustrating  a  jingle  about  a  rustic 
newly  employed  as  waiter,  shows  the  fellow,  who  was  ordered  to  bring  a  mouth- 
ful of  bread,  actually  bringing  it  in  his  mouth.  The  little  volume  is  very  rare, 
and  the  folding  plate  is  almost  unknown. 

For  the  toy-book,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son,  engraved  throughout,  he  made 
some  spirited  illustrations.  The  Goat  who  intended  to  shave,  but  was  tempted 
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to  dance  instead,  is  very  amusing  and  is  one  of  Charles's  happiest  little  plates 
(No.  71).  Another  pamphlet,  engraved  throughout  is  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Little  Man  and  Little  Maid,  a  verse  satire  on  precipitate  marriage.  How  the 
copy  I  saw  got  its  imprint:  "Salem,  Mass.  18 14"  is  something  of  a  mystery, 
unless  Charles  sold  wholesale,  and  local  booksellers  or  stationers  added  their 
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own  names  and  addresses  later.  The  illustrations  (No.  72)  on  pages  6  and  7, 
contrasting  the  effects  of  "Rapture"  and  "Poverty"  on  the  recently  married 
couple  are  sufficiently  humorous,  even  today,  this  being  one  of  the  timeless 
human  situations,  and  the  drawings  themselves  have  a  charm  of  their  own. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  few  caricatures  of  Paine  are  to  be  found. 
Daniel  Moncure  Conway  in  his  Life  of  Thomas  Paine  mentions  a  caricature 
of  Paine  by  J.  W.  Jarvis  (the  portrait  painter  who  designed  the  Death  of  the 
Embargo) .  The  drawing  sardonically  illustrated  one  of  the  numerous  fruit- 
less visits  paid  to  Paine  by  clergymen  in  their  strenuous  efforts  to  get  him  to 
recant  and  repudiate  his  Age  of  Reason  before  he  died.  Conway  says  there  were 
many  poster  and  broadside  caricatures  against  Paine   but  his  own  scrap  book 
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of  items  on  Paine  (now  in  the  Library  of  Congress)  contains  only  one  cari- 
cature. This  is  a  very  delightful  little  engraving.  It  shows  Paine  as  a  dwarf, 
holding  his  Rights  of  Man  aloft,  preaching  to  a  group  of  monkeys  in  a  forest. 
The  work  is  of  a  high  quality,  and  is  signed:  "W.  Grainger,  Sculp." \  and  is  of 
English  origin.  Gilray  did  one  of  him  as  a  tailor,  measuring  the  English  crown 
for  a  new  republican  suit. 

Charles's  effort  (No.  73)  shows  Paine  falling  between  two  stools  labeled 
"Secretary  of  State"  and  "Governor  of  State",  lamenting  that  he  had  not  let 
letter  writing  alone.  The  meaning  is  somewhat  obscure.  Paine  was  Secretary 
of  State,  and  did  lose  that  position  because  he  published  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence ;  but  all  that  was  in  the  1 780's.  In  '87  he  had  gone  to  England,  and  thence 
to  France  in  '92;  had  returned  to  America  in  1802,  and  died  here  in  1809. 
The  caricature  probably  refers  to  some  abortive  attempt  by  Paine  to  secure 
preferment  between  the  last  two  dates. 

In  The  Ghost  of  a  Dollar ,  or  the  Bankers  Surprise  (No.  74)  Charles  pays 
satirical  respects  to  the  famous  Philadelphia  merchant  and  banker  Stephen 
Girard.  He  is  portrayed  as  being  amazed  at  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  Dollar, 
and  conjuring  it  to  drop  into  his  till  that  he  may  hear  it  chink.  The  dollar  is 
dated  1  806,  but  the  plate  was  probably  engraved  a  few  years  later. 

His  American  cartoons  cover  the  decade  1807— 18 17,  and  there  are  about 
two  dozen  of  them,  most  of  which  deal  with  the  War  of  18 12.  That  there 
would  have  been  more  had  he  received  encouragement  is  evident  from  an 
announcement  by  himself  and  S.  Kennedy  to  the  effect  that  they  proposed  to 
publish  a  monthly  folio  containing  four  cartoons  at  $1.50  to  subscribers  and 
$2  for  single  issues.  This  proposal  failed  to  elicit  sufficient  support,  and  the 
plan  was  abandoned.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Charles's  war  cartoons 
were  popular,  and  sold  reasonably  well  as  separate  prints  at  about  fifty  cents 
apiece.  Many  were  crudely  though  gaily  colored,  and  the  general  public, 
aroused  to  a  high  pitch  over  the  War,  crowded  to  see  them  wherever  they  were 
displayed, — which  was  most  frequently  in  booksellers'  and  barbers'  shops. 

As  these  plates  are  nearly  all  mentioned  in  Stauffer,  and  Fielding,  and 
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Dreppard  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  repeat  their  check  lists  here.  I  have 
attempted  to  distinguish  between  the  plates  made  in  this  country  and  those 
made  abroad,  and  I  might  call  attention  to  the  common  error  of  attributing 


NO.  76 

to  Charles  the  Salutary  Cordial  by  Doolittle.  S.  Kennedy,  Charles's  partner, 
designed  the  Columbia  Teaching  John  Bull  a  Lesson;  while  two  other  car- 
toons, Johnny  Bull  in  a  Fret  (No.  75  )  and  John  Bull  stung  to  agony  by  Insects 
(No.  76)  (the  letter  signed  S.  D.  F.)  exhibit  so  much  more  sensitiveness  both 
in  drawing  and  in  engraving  as  to  raise  doubts  whether  Kennedy  or  Charles 
had  any  hand  in  their  making.  Some  of  Charles's  cartoons  appeared  bearing 
two  distinct  titles,  and  this  has  misled  commentators  into  listing  such  plates 
twice.  The  Cat  Let  Out  of  the  Bag  (No.  77),  1  808,  is  one  of  these.  It  shows 
a  small  ragged  man  coming  from  the  "Tory  Cave"  accompanied  by  apes,  all 
with  newspapers,  toward  a  table  at  which  three  American  sailors  are  seated. 
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This  plate,  in  another  state,  bears  the  title  The  Tory  Editor  and  His  Apes 
Giving  Their  Pitiful  Advice  to  American  Sailors. 

Charles  designed  most  of  the  cartoons  in  the  series  dealing  with  the  War  of 
1 8 1 2,  but  he  was  not  at  all  squeamish  in  his  borrowings.  He  lifted  ideas  and 
technical  devices  from  his  two  great  English  contemporaries  Gilray  and  Row- 
landson  in  so  bold  a  manner  that  his  pilferings  might  easily  be  interpreted  as 
tributes,  or  as  the  French  say,  homages.  His  John  Bull  making  a  new  Batch 
of  Ships  to  send  to  the  Lakes  (No.  78  )  is  a  frank  use  of  Gilray's  idea  in  Tiddy- 
Doll,  the  Great  French  Gingerbread-Baker ,  Drawing  Out  a  New  Batch  of 
Kings;  and  his  women  in  the  plate  Soldiers  on  the  March  to  Buffalo  (No.  79) 
are  such  types  as  Rowlandson  drew  with  a  felicity  unmistakably  his  own. 

But  Charles  was  no  mere  imitator;  while  ever  ready  to  "take  his  own  wher- 
ever he  found  it",  he  himself  possessed  a  hearty  and  robust  sense  of  humor,  a 
vigorous  command  of  line,  and  a  sure  hand  as  an  engraver.  In  the  cartoon 
Queen  Charlotte  and  Johnny  Bull  Got  Their  dose  of  Perry  (No.  80)  he  is  at 
his  boldest  and  his  best.  Upon  the  defeat  of  some  English  warships  (one  of 
which  was  named  "Charlotte")  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  Perry,  Charles  put  forth 
this  plate  in  which  John  Bull  (crowned)  is  seated  in  agony  on  a  commode,  and 
Queen  Charlotte  is  holding  a  bottle  of  perry  which  is  bubbling  over  with  sprays 
labeled  with  the  names  of  the  United  States  ships.  The  whole  conception  is, 
as  it  were,  a  great  horse  laugh  at  England's  discomfiture,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  cartoons  in  idea  and  execution. 

John  Bull  and  the  Alexandrians  (No.  81 )  shows  a  great  bull-headed  and 
hoofed  individual  dictating  terms  of  surrender  to  some  Alexandrian  citizens 
on  the  left,  and  to  the  right  his  troopers  are  bearing  off  looted  liquor  and  to- 
bacco. John  Bull  and  the  Baltimoreans  (No.  82)  shows  British  troops  in  dis- 
orderly retreat,  being  chased  by  United  States  soldiers.  The  bull-headed  figure 
is  this  time  being  prodded  into  greater  activity  by  the  bayonet  of  one  of  his 
pursuers.  The  forces  of  the  defeated  troops  are  drawn  in  the  spirit  of  the  broad- 
est caricature.  In  The  Hartford  Convention,  or  Leap  No  Leap  (No.  83) 
Charles  satirizes  the  supposed  desire  of  certain  New  England  men  to  secede 
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and  throw  in  their  lot  with  England  rather  than  go  to  war  with  her  again.  The 
cartoon  is  a  very  effective  exaggeration j  George  III  from  his  Island  is  shown 
inviting  and  tempting  with  bribes  and  titles  the  three  men  (Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island)  on  a  rock.  Affixed  to  the  rock  is  a  tablet  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  American  patriots  and  heroes.  The  man  beneath  the 
ledge,  who  prays  for  the  success  of  the  leap  and  hopes  to  change  his  "vulgar 
name  to  that  of  My  Lord  of  Essex"  is  a  palpable  hit  against  the  Tory  royalist 
type  still  active  and  articulate  within  the  Republic. 

Josiah  Quincy's  arrogant  and  domineering  tactics  in  Congress  called  forth 
Charles's  caricature  of  him  as  Josiah  the  First  (No.  84)  in  1 8  1  3.  He  is  shown 
wearing  a  crown  and  holding  a  sceptre,  standing  on  a  rock,  with  sea  and  fish 
in  the  background.  The  printed  matter  at  the  left  states:  "I,  Josiah  the  First, 
do  by  my  Royal  Proclamation  announce  myself  King  of  New  England,  Nova 

Scotia,  and  Passamaquoddy Grand  Master  of  the  Noble  Order  of  the  Two 

Codfishes." 

In  John  Bull  before  New  Orleans  (No.  85)  we  see  an  unwieldy  bulk  of  a 
man,  minus  his  wig,  being  hauled  out  of  a  bog  by  the  ears.  An  American  back- 
woodsman and  a  French  ally  are  dragging  him  along.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
drawing;  and,  as  it  deals  with  the  last  incident  of  the  struggle,  was  probably 
the  last  of  the  series. 

At  a  safe  distance  across  the  Atlantic,  and  with  an  entirely  different  "for- 
eign policy",  Charles  took  satisfaction  in  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba. 
In  his  The  Congress  at  Vienna  in  Great  Consternation  (No.  86)  he  presents  us 
with  a  scene  in  which  crowned  heads  and  high  ministers  are  dividing  up  the 
map  of  Europe.  Napoleon  enters  from  the  left,  saying:  "Tell  them  I  come  to 
settle  that  part  which  relates  to  France."  Above,  a  winged  herald  blows  from 
a  trumpet:  "The  Hero  comes".  Another  fling  at  the  Allies  was  Louis  XVIII 
Climbing  the  Mat  de  Cocagne  (No.  87),  showing  Louis  (weighted  with  Holy 
Water,  crucifixes,  and  "the  claims  of  the  Emigrants")  climbing  and  being 
pushed  up  a  soaped  pole  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  Crown  of  France.  The  many 
subordinate  figures  are  very  humorously  drawn,  and  in  the  distance  Napoleon 
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stands,  with  arms  folded,  saying:  "I  climbed  up  twice  without  any  help." 
Possibly  the  last  cartoon  by  Charles  is  one  called:  Democracy  against  the 
Unnatural  Union  (No.  88),  1817,  dealing  with  Pennsylvania  State  politics. 
Although  this  is  signed  only  "Designed  and  Executed  by  one  who  has  neither 
place  nor  pension",  it  is  obviously  Charles's  work.  At  the  top  center  is  a  chair, 
towards  which  the  rival  candidates  aspire.  Joseph  Heister,  on  the  left,  is  stand- 
ing on  a  shaky  platform  made  up  of  newspapers,  Federalism  and  Old  Schoolism, 
supported  by  three  editors ;  and  Findlay,  the  other  candidate,  is  portrayed  as 
being  wafted  up  to  the  chair  by  shouts  of  popular  approval.  The  eagle  with 
the  olive  branch  is  the  same  bird  that  appears  in  the  Louis  XVIII  cartoon, 
except  that  in  the  latter  his  head  is  turned  the  other  way,  and  wears  a  crown. 

After  this  date,  and  for  the  three  remaining  years  of  his  life,  Charles  seems 
to  have  devoted  himself  to  his  little  toy-book  publications  and  to  occasional 
engraving  work  for  Matthew  Carey  and  other  publishers.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  old  diaries  and  other  papers  may  yet  be  found  which  will  supply  some 
personal  recollections  of  this  almost  unknown  man. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

TEMPORARY  DECLINE  OF  CARTOONING,  AND  RISE  OF  HUMOROUS  ILLUSTRATION  AND  SOCIAL  CAR- 
ICATURE. THE  MARCH  OF  DEATH.  TYLER'S  HANDBILL.  TAMMANY  VS.  CLINTON.  PHILADELPHIA'S 
LAUGH  AT  NEW  YORK.  AN  ANTI-MASONIC  PLATE.  NEW  TYPE  OF  COMIC  ILLUSTRATION.  D.  C. 
JOHNSTON,  HIS  SOCIAL  CARICATURES,  HIS  CARTOONS,  AND  HIS  ANNUAL  SCRAPS.  E.  W.  CLAY  — HIS 
LIFE  IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  SKETCHES  OF  CHARACTER.  RATS  LEAVING  A  FALLING  HOUSE.  THE 
FIRST  LITHOGRAPH  CARTOON,  A  NEW   MAP  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

From  18  17  to  1830  there  appears  to  have  been  very  little  political  car- 
tooning in  America.  William  Charles  died  in  1820;  Doolittle  and 
Tisdale  were  old  men;  Akin  had  seemingly  retired;  and  the  new  group 
of  graphic  artists  was  not  yet  mature.  Moreover,  the  decade  was  a  dull  one, 
with  no  stirring  events.  But  these  years  saw  the  beginning  of  what  was  to  be 
an  unbroken  production  of  humorous  illustration  and  social  caricature.  For 
variety,  spontaneity,  and  individuality,  the  graphic  humor  of  this  decade, 
although  comparatively  small  in  quantity,  was  equal  to  any  appearing  in  the 
following  fifty  years.  I  have  chosen  a  few  widely  varied  examples  which,  I 
think,  sufficiently  indicate  the  awakening  of  the  more  lively  interest  taken 
by  Americans  of  that  generation  in  seeing  themselves  as  others  saw  them. 
Individual  and  public  protests  against  excessive  drinking  were  always  com- 
mon enough  in  the  United  States;  but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  1 9th  century  that  any  collective  action  was  mooted.  Temper- 
ance societies  began  to  arise  and  to  affiliate,  and  immediately  a  satiric  draughts- 
man put  out  The  March  of  Death  (No.  89),  which  was  "respectfully  dedi- 
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cated  to  the  Temperance  Societies  thro'out  the  United  States  by  their  Obd* 
Servf.  the  Publisher."  This  is  an  admirably  conceived  grotesque:  a  skeleton 
with  a  still-apparatus  (coils  and  tubes  complete)  for  a  helmet,  is  accoutered 
with  a  bag  of  "Mint  for  Julips",  a  drum  of  "Morning  Drams  for  bad  Weather", 
a  box  of  "Sugar  for  Toddy",  a  bottle  of  "Bitters",  a  funnel  for  a  trumpet,  and 
gauges  and  corkscrews  for  side  arms.  In  the  distance  is  seen  another  skeleton 
drilling  a  squad  of  his  fellows,  while  to  the  left  is  a  tavern  with  signs  to  the  effect 
that  Rum  and  Whiskey  will  be:  "Given  Gratis  to  all  who  purchase  Lottery 
Tickets  of  Weymss  Hole  in  the  Wall,  Chestnut  Street." 

In  those  days,  before  the  Federal  Government  had  become  so  paternal  as 
it  now  is,  lotteries  were  not  prohibited  by  law,  and  a  copy  of  a  hand-bill  or 
throw-away  printed  in  1828  announced  that  the  "Grand  Consolidated  Lot- 
tery will  be  drawn  at  the  City  Hall,  Washington  City.  Tomorrow,  February 
6th."  Tickets,  wholes,  halves,  and  quarters,  could  be  bought  "in  a  variety  of 
numbers"  at  Tylers  Temple  of  Fortune.  The  hand-bill  is  of  interest  to  us 
because  of  the  design  at  the  top  (No.  90).  This  is  executed  in  carnival  spirit, 
and  shows  an  obese  personage  reading  a  list  of  winners,  surrounded  by  a  caper- 
ing crew,  some  playing  on  drum,  fife,  and  violin,  and  others  eagerly  craning 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  list.  The  little  design  is  signed:  "W.  I.  Stone,  Wash1?" 

The  underhand  tactics  of  Tammany  Hall  received  caustic  attention  in  a 
curious  engraving  (No.  91)  published  sometime  in  1824.  It  shows  a  dozen 
men  in  secret  conference  plotting  the  removal  of  ex-Governor  Clinton  from 
an  unsalaried  office  as  a  Canal  Commissioner,  he  having  previously  refused  to 
accept  another  nomination.  The  plotters  decided  to  spring  a  removal  motion 
at  the  moment  of  adjournment.  They  succeeded  in  their  plan,  but  underesti- 
mated its  effects,  as  public  indignation  over  this  act  of  petty  spite  brought 
Clinton  into  power  once  more.  The  cartoon  is  well  drawn  and  cleverly  en- 
graved, but  there  is  no  distortion,  nor  any  attempt  at  humorous  effect.  Weiten- 
kampf,  writing  of  the  lithograph  cartoons  which  came  shortly  after,  acutely 
observes  that  this  absence  of  exaggeration  in  the  actual  drawing  is  largely  due 
to  a  reliance  upon  the  underlying  humor  of  the  idea. 
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The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  seem  to  have  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense 
of  New  York  officials  at  about  this  time.  We  have  a  graphic  record  of  the 
incident  in  a  print  entitled:  A  Case  of  Infectious  Fever  '•from  8 1  South  Street > 
4  Doors  from  Callowhill  Street,  Philadelphia?  before  the  New  York  Board 
of  Health  (No.  92).  A  man  on  a  cot  is  vomiting  into  a  bucket,  and  groaning: 
"Drunk,  drunk,  O  Lord";  while  a  dozen  physicians  and  members  of  the 
Health  Board  are  fearfully  debating  what  to  do  for  and  with  him.  The  char- 
acterizations are  extremely  well  done,  and  the  drawing  displays  great  ability 
and  individuality.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  person  who  later  colored  the 
print  I  saw  had  been  so  heavy-handed. 

The  violent  and  unexplained  death  of  William  Morgan,  an  anti- Masonic 
agitator,  in  1826,  was  charged  to  the  Masons  by  his  adherents;  and  the  affair 
caused  high  tension  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  It  must  have  been  some 
little  time  later  that  the  print  entitled:  Illustrations  of  Masonry  (No.  93  )  was 
published.  Purporting  to  illustrate  the  different  signs  used  by  masons  among 
themselves,  the  twelve  figures  in  various  gestures  ridicule  the  supposed  hocus- 
pocus  within  the  secret  order.  The  anonymous  draughtsman  had  a  keen  eye 
for  his  satiric  purpose,  and  the  unconscious  grimaces  on  the  faces  of  the  twelve 
(as  they  exhibit  their  knowledge  of  the  "signs")  are  set  down  with  a  rare 
combination  of  skill  and  subtlety. 

Although  it  was  not  so  virulently  personal  as  in  the  1 8th  century,  political 
satire  continued  to  find  its  writers  and  its  devotees,  and  in  Fragments  of  the 
History  of  Bawlfredonia,  by  "Herman  Thwackus",  the  author  took  his  fling 
at  the  seamy  side  of  the  history  of  his  country.  The  book  was  published  in 
18  19,  and  had  an  amusing  engraved  frontispiece  (No.  94)  showing  the  "hero" 
addressing  some  drunken  rustics  from  a  stump.  A  snake  coiled  at  the  roots,  and 
a  demon  on  an  ass  supply  an  antiquated  symbology  to  the  proceedings.  The 
plate  is  signed:  "H.  Smith,  Del". 

The  frontispiece  to  The  New  Quizzical  Valentine  Writer  (No.  95)  by 
"Peter  Quizumall,  Esq.",  New  York,  1823,  marks  the  appearance  of  a  new 
type  of  comic  illustration.  This  plate,  in  which  an  old  maid  is  frightened  by  a 
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dancing  demon  thrusting  before  her  notice  a  pair  of  breeches  so  drawn  as  to 
look  like  the  King  of  the  Manure  Pile,  signifies  a  leaning  towards  the  exu- 
berant and  unconventional  in  subject  matter  that  was  hitherto  more  conspic- 
uous by  its  suppression.  The  freedom  of  the  drawing  is  well  in  accord  with 
that  of  the  lines  it  illustrates: 

"Fear  not,  fair  Virgin,  free  from  Sin; 
This  Present  from  your  Friend  I  bring, 
Which  if  refused,  you  know  full  well, 
Apes  you  must  shortly  lead  in  Hell." 

There  were  many  of  these  "humorous,  droll,  and  merry"  little  books  pub- 
lished at  about  this  time,  and  most  of  them  had  engraved  or  wood-cut  frontis- 
pieces of  varying  crudities  and  excellences.  In  the  following  decade  these 
pamphlets  were  displaced  by  the  more  popular  comic  almanacs. 
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Four  very  striking  cartoons  were  engraved  to  illustrate  the  3rd  edition 
of  J.  H.  Paulding's  famous  Diverting  History  of  John  Bull  and  Brother 
Jonathan,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1827.  These  are  freely  and  broadly 
done,  and  were  not  improbably  engraved  by  S.  Kennedy,  late  partner  of  Wm. 
Charles,  to  whose  work  they  bear  obvious  relation.  Jonathan  throwing  the 
Tea-Kettle  at  Bull's  head  (No.  96)  is  an  unusual  and  amusing  version  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party ;  and  Squire  Bull  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  Mill-Pond 
(No.  97)  relates  to  the  bitterly  contested  right  of  search  at  sea  which  brought 
on  the  War  of  18  12. 

David  Claypoole  Johnston  (  1799— 1865),  one  of  our  foremost  ante-bellum 
humorous  draughtsmen,  began  to  put  out  his  early  work  at  this  time.  He  was 
good  at  both  caricature  and  cartooning;  and  his  periodical  publication  of  books 
of  humorous  etchings  called  Scraps  won  him  the  name  of  the  "American 
Cruikshank". 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  Francis  Kearney,  an  engraver 
in  Philadelphia,  and  remained  with  him  for  four  years.  He  then  struck  out 
for  himself,  and  (as  he  wrote  in  his  autobiographic  letter  to  Dunlap)  "occa- 
sionally put  forth  a  caricature  of  dandies,  military  trainings,  etc.  In  these 
efforts  I  succeeded  so  far,  that  sundry  well  known  characters  in  each  depart- 
ment were  readily  recognized,  the  prints  met  with  ready  sale,  and  I  began  to 
aspire  to  something  above  dog  collars  and  door  plates,  the  engraving  of  which 
constituted  an  important  branch  of  my  business.  .  .  .  But  the  dandies  and 
exquisites  held  it  not  honest,  to  have  their  follies  thus  set  down  and  exposed 
at  the  shop  windows;  and  valiant  militia  colonels  and  majors,  in  overhanging 
epaulets,  breathed  naught  but  slaughter,  blood,  and  thunder;  my  customers, 
the  print  and  booksellers,  being  threatened  with  libel  suits  on  one  hand  and 
extermination  on  the  other,  chose  rather  to  avoid  such  difficulties  than  to 
continue  the  sale  of  my  productions." 

He  then  turned  to  the  stage,  at  first  as  a  profession.  He  was  a  good  singer 
and  dancer,  and  had  considerable  success.  An  engagement  took  him  to  Boston 
in  1825,  and  shortly  after  he  gave  up  acting  and  settled  down  to  etch  on 
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copper  or  draw  on  stone  the  follies  and  vanities  of  his  fellow  men  and  women. 
He  began  with  some  caricatures  of  actors  and  actresses,  and  later  did  political 
cartoons,  book  illustrations  and  humorous  prints. 

Some  little  books  published  in  Boston  (  The  Galaxy  of  Wit,  or  Laughing 
Philosopher,  2  vols.,  1830,  and  The  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Flashes  of  Wit,  1 8  3  1 ) , 
contain  several  etched  illustrations  by  Johnston;  and  among  them  are  two 
group  etchings  of  contemporary  actors  in  character.  These  prints  are  of  great 
interest,  and  are  so  little  known  that  I  reproduce  them  both  here  (Nos.  98 
and  99). 

What  must  have  been  among  his  first  drawings  for  the  stone  is  his  Col. 
Pluck  (No.  100),  published  by  Pendleton  in  Boston.  This  is  a  caricature  of 
a  militia  officer  in  an  absurdly  overdecorated  uniform  and  with  a  much  be- 
tassled  and  beplumed  hat.  He  is  shown  marching  alone,  with  drawn  sword, 
and  cheered  on  by  a  small  negro  mounted  on  a  pig,  a  rustic  on  a  cow,  and  many 
onlookers  armed  with  forked  branches,  brooms,  etc. 

The  doughty  Colonel  seems  to  have  been  a  familiar  butt;  there  is  another 
caricature  (No.  101 )  of  him  mounted  on  a  very  sorry  nag,  with  the  caption: 
Coln.  Pluck's  Toast  at  Morse's  Hotel,  New  York  1826.  May  the  enemies  of 
our  Country  have  a  long  Journey  to  Ride,  a  hard  trotting  horse,  a  porcupine 
saddle,  and  a  cobweb  pair  of  Breeches.  The  engraving  is  much  more  spirited 
and  skilful  than  Johnston's  lithograph,  but  there  is  no  hint  as  to  who  did  it. 

Many  of  Johnston's  cartoons  were  signed  with  pseudonyms:  "Gebolidus 
Crackfardi",  "Fun",  "Quiz"  are  some  of  them.  A  Foot  Race  (No.  102),  illus- 
trating the  presidential  campaign  of  1824,  is  signed  "Crackfardi".  Adams, 
Crawford,  Jackson,  and  Clay  are  just  starting  to  race;  and  there  is  a  jeering, 
cheering  crowd  in  the  background.  The  drawing  is  obviously  influenced  by 
Cruikshank;  and  the  remarks  of  the  onlookers  and  backers  are  shot  through 
with  puns.  This  plate  is  about  7  by  1  o  inches,  and  it  is  full  of  interesting  detail. 

It  is  curious  that  after  more  than  seventy  years  of  engraved  cartoons,  one 
of  the  last  to  be  made  should  be  singularly  naive  both  in  conception  and  in 
execution  (No.  103).  High  on  some  masonry  pillars  is  an  eagle-backed  chair, 
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symbolizing  the  Presidency.  Against  the  pillars  is  a  ladder,  upon  which  Jack- 
son on  an  Irishman's  shoulders  is  trying  to  reach  the  chair.  Van  Buren  is 
holding  on  to  Jackson's  coattails.  The  eagle's  head  is  turned  menacingly 
towards  them,  and  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder,  labeled  "Veto",  is  broken.  The 
whole  thing  is  peculiarly  effective  in  its  simplicity,  or  rather  in  its  simpleness, 
and  is,  as  was  said  above,  a  curious  end  for  the  engraved  cartoon  in  America. 
Another  graphic  humorist  who  came  to  the  front  about  this  time  was 
Edward  Williams  Clay  (  1799— 1857),  wno  ^s  Dest  known  for  the  numerous 
cartoons  he  drew  for  lithographic  houses  from  the  thirties  to  the  early  fifties 
of  the  last  century.  But  he  also  etched  and  engraved  and  drew  for  the  stone 
some  important  social  caricatures,  beginning  in  1828  and  1829  with  a  series 
of  humorous  etchings  (later  lithographed)  entitled  Life  in  Philadelphia, 
which  were  satires  on  the  imitation  by  free  negroes  of  the  exotic  fashions  and 
extravagant  conduct  of  a  section  of  the  white  population.  The  one  here  repro- 
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duced,  Back  to  Back  (No.  104),  shows  a  couple  of  overdressed  darkies  learn- 
ing the  paces  of  a  new  dance.  It  is  acute  in  observation,  excellent  in  drawing, 
and  will  stand  comparison  with  anything  of  its  kind  done  since. 

In  the  same  year  (1829)  he  proposed  doing  a  series  of  Sketches  of  Character, 
of  which  only  No.  1  was  published,  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  called  The 
Nation's  Bulwark  (No.  105),  and  satirizes  the  local  militia.  Some  two  dozen 
men,  variously  armed,  are  lined  up  and  being  addressed  by  an  officer  wearing 
a  large  plumed  hat.  Some  of  the  men  are  smoking,  some  are  drunk,  others 
are  laughing  or  quarreling,  and  the  drummer  is  sitting  on  his  drum.  The 
drawing  of  the  individual  figures  and  faces  is  very  skilful,  and  it  was  said 
that  many  well  known  characters  around  Philadelphia  were  recognized  in 
this  plate. 

One  of  Clay's  earliest  and  most  effective  cartoons  was  The  Rats  Leaving  a 
Falling  House  (No.  106)  at  the  time  Jackson's  cabinet  resigned  over  the 
Peggy  Eaton  scandal,  183  1.  The  cabinet  members  are  portrayed  as  rats  with 
human  heads,  and  Jackson,  seated  in  a  collapsing  chair,  has  his  legs  out- 
stretched and  his  right  foot  on  the  tail  of  Van  Buren.  The  latter,  being  a 
widower,  was  not  under  such  feminine  pressure  as  were  the  other  cabinet 
members,  whose  wives  objected  to  the  favoritism  shown  by  Jackson  to  Peggy 
Eaton,  the  wife  of  his  Secretary  of  War,  who  had  a  curious  if  not  dubious 
past.  The  cartoon  was  widely  popular;  and  a  while  later,  someone  asking 
John  Van  Buren  when  his  father  would  be  up  from  Washington,  received  the 
reply:  "When  the  President  takes  his  foot  off!  " 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cartoons  in  our  history  appeared  during  this 
period, —  remarkable  in  that  it  was  probably  the  first  one  lithographed,  and 
in  that  its  conception  and  content  are  unique.  It  is  called  A  New  Map  of  the 
United  States,  With  the  Additional  Territories  on  an  Improved  Plan  (No. 
107).  The  map  is  there,  showing  the  states  from  Maine  to  Arkansas,  but 
across  the  entire  country,  roped  tail  to  tail,  lie  an  alligator  and  a  tortoise.  The 
former  faces  west,  and  the  latter  east,  and  each  has  a  number  of  men  upon  his 
back.  The  alligator  represents  the  Jacksonian  Democracy  of  the  West,  and 
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the  tortoise  the  Eastern  Whig  party  of  Adams.  At  the  top  is  shown  "A  view 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  surveyed  by  a  company  of  Winebago  Indians  in 
1828."  The  whole  conception  is  exceedingly  curious.  Later  on  the  alligator 
and  tortoise  symbols  were  to  become  more  familiar;  and  a  monster,  half-horse, 
half-alligator,  was  to  be  added  to  the  menagerie  to  indicate  the  status  of  south 
western  states  such  as  then  was  Kentucky. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

BEGINNING  OF  LITHOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA.  GREAT  INCREASE  IN  QUANTITY  AND  VARIETY  OF 
ILLUSTRATION.  INTEREST  IN  AND  OPPOSITION  TO  JACKSON  A  FACTOR.  MRS.  TROLLOPE  REBUKED. 
QUAKER  BAITING.  FINN'S  COMIC  SKETCH  BOOK.  FURTHER  WORK  BY  JOHNSTON.  HASSAN  STRAIGHT- 
SHANKS.  SPRATT'S  TWELVE  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS.  ZEK  DOWNING.  EVOLUTION  OF  YANKEE  DOODLE 
INTO  BROTHER   JONATHAN,   AND    THE  EMERGENCE   OF  HIS   UNCLE  SAM. 


Until  the  establishing  of  commercial  lithography  in  America,  about 
1822,  all  illustrations  and  cartoons  were  engraved,  etched,  or  cut 
on  steel,  copper,  or  wood.  The  lithographic  process,  invented  by 
Alois  Senefelder  of  Munich  in  1796,  and  patented  by  him  in  1801,  rapidly 
became  a  popular  means  of  reproduction.  Book  and  magazine  illustration  im- 
mediately showed  increase  and  variety,  and  towards  1830  separate  prints  of 
views  and  portraits  began  to  appear.  A  New  Map  of  the  United  States,  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  chapter,  was  issued  by  Imbert  of  New  York  in  1829, 
and  is  considered  the  first  cartoon  to  be  lithographed  in  America. 

Yet  it  is  even  today  an  open  question  whether  the  flood  of  cartoons  that 
began  with  and  covered  the  Jackson  administrations  (1828— 1836)  was  the 
result  of  the  new,  simple,  and  cheap  method  of  reproduction  or  whether  it 
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came  of  the  intense  interest  and  protest  Old  Hickory's  acts  and  policies  aroused. 
Wood  engraving  continued  to  be  largely  used  in  illustration,  but  beginning 
with  the  Jacksonian  period  and  up  to,  throughout,  and  beyond  the  Civil  War 
lithograph  cartoons,  published  on  separate  sheets,  were  exceedingly  popular. 

These  sheets,  varying  in  size  from  i  o  by  1 2,  to  1 4  by  20  inches,  were  retailed 
at  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  and  were  published  by 
the  lithographic  firms  of  Imbert,  H.  R.  Robinson,  Endicott  &  Swett,  Bisbee, 
Pendleton,  Sarony  &  Major,  and  many  others.  Some  were  signed  by  the  de- 
signers, but  many  of  the  most  interesting  were  anonymous  j  and  a  number  bear 
nothing  more  than  legend  or  title — evidence  of  either  piratical  printing,  or 
(what  is  more  likely)  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  against  offend- 
ing customers  of  a  different  political  persuasion. 

Great  numbers  of  lithograph  cartoons  were  produced  during  the  fifty  years 
of  their  popularity.  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  is  preparing  a  check-list  of  them,  and  he  writes  to  me  that  he  has  listed 
over  six  hundred  different  prints  and  has  identified  most  of  the  persons  figur- 
ing in  them.  That  is  a  tremendous  task,  but  one  which  will  probably  benefit 
future  biographers  and  researchers  into  local  and  national  politics  more  than 
anyone  interested  in  the  graphic  aspects.  However,  Mr.  Brigham's  list,  incom- 
plete as  it  is  at  present,  is  impressive.  Taken  together  with  the  great  number 
of  humorous  and  social  caricature  prints  the  total  lithographic  matter  of 
interest  to  us  in  this  history  of  graphic  humor  must  be  well  over  a  thousand 
items.  No  attempt  has  been  made,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  list  the  purely  humorous 
prints,  and  there  is  no  large  collection  of  them  in  any  public  place.  This  would 
be  an  exceedingly  fascinating  field  for  a  collector  who  wishes  to  specialize. 
The  humorous  prints,  not  having  been  so  sought  after  as  the  political  ones  (or 
the  sentimental  ones!  )  are  now  more  difficult  to  find.  But  that  should  add  zest 
to  the  hunting. 

The  Trollope  Family  (No.  108),  lithographed  by  Childs  &  Inman,  Phila- 
delphia, 1832,  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  such  items.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  adequate  reply  to  the  querulous  and  one-sided  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
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Americans  written  by  Mrs.  Trollope  after  a  residence  in  Cincinnati,  then  a 
little  backwoods  settlement.  Her  irritation  at  the  crudeness  of  all  things  Amer- 
ican is  admirably  countered  by  the  suave  and  accomplished  line  and  balanced 
composition  of  this  print ;  and  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  design  is  ridicule 
of  the  cultural  and  artistic  pretentions  of  the  Trollopes  in  a  milieu  utterly 
unsuited  to  anything  but  the  bare  struggle  for  existence.  But  some  graphic 
replies  were  more  harsh — as,  for  instance,  that  wood-cut  in  the  Comic  Alma- 
nac for  1834,  which  portrayed  the  authoress  as  an  ugly  old  woman  with  a 
pipe  in  her  mouth. 

Another  humorous  lithograph  of  high  quality  is  Obediah  Puzzled  (No. 
109),  showing  two  Quakers  in  conversation,  the  elder  remonstrating  with  the 
younger  because  of  the  "vain  adornment"  of  his  outward  man.  The  two  fig- 
ures are  so  placed,  and  the  backgrounds  right  and  left  add  to  the  illusion  that 
we  see  them  on  a  stage  or  platform ;  and  the  pompous  assurance  of  the  elder 
and  the  romantic  eccentricity  of  the  younger  are  presented  with  just  the  right 
amount  of  exaggeration. 

In  the  early  thirties  also,  Finn's  Comic  Sketch  Book  was  published.  Henry 
James  Finn  was  a  man  of  many  parts.  He  was  born  in  1 787,  and  was  drowned 
in  the  sinking  of  the  "Lexington"  in  Long  Island  Sound  in  1  840.  He  had  been 
dramatist,  actor,  editor,  and  miniature  painter,  and  had  practised  these  various 
professions  in  places  as  widely  distant  as  London  and  Savannah.  His  Comic 
Sketch  Book  was  sponsored  by  Peabody  &  Co.,  233  Broadway,  in  1831,  and 
consisted  of  a  number  of  folio  pages  (No.  1  10)  of  miscellaneous  humorous 
sketches,  all  of  which  were  etched  by  J.  F.  Morin,  a  highly  skilful  professional 
engraver  and  etcher  of  the  time.  The  drawings  themselves  treat  of  common 
situations  with  much  imagination  and  humor,  but  the  artist  was  obviously 
indebted  to  Cruikshank  for  both  manner  and  matter  in  many  instances.  Finn 
also  edited  a  Comic  Annual  which  was  illustrated  by  D.  C.  Johnston. 

D.  C.  Johnston  put  forth  his  own  Annuals  of  Scraps  (No.  1  1 1 )  in  the  thir- 
ties, too,  and  he  also  was  under  the  influence  of  the  great  British  humorist.  Both 
in  format  and  in  the  general  nature  of  their  contents  his  Scraps  were  modeled 
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upon  Cruikshank's  Sketches,  which  appeared  from  1828  to  1832.  Johnston's 
Annuals  ran  from  1  830  to  1 849,  and  had  a  considerable  success.  He  himself 
designed  and  etched  the  entire  series.  But  he  had  a  hard  time  making  both  ends 
meet,  for,  as  he  wrote  Dunlap  in  1835,  "Most  of  my  time  is,  however,  taken 
up  in  drawing  on  wood-blocks  for  engravers.  I  manage  occasionally  as  oppor- 
tunity offers  to  execute  a  political  caricature,  and  steal  time  enough  to  make 
something  for  the  National  Academy  and  ditto  for  the  Boston  Athenaeum; 
the  few  odds  and  ends  of  time  that  remain  I  work  up  into  Scraps."  In  these 
sketches  he  takes  his  fling  at  the  fads  and  fancies  of  the  day,  but  few  of  the  draw- 
ings are  memorable.  His  Annuals  are,  in  fact,  more  remarkable  for  their 
period,  and  for  what  they  record  than  for  any  outstanding  excellence  as  hu- 
morous graphic. 

His  cartoon  Symptoms  of  a  hocked  Jaw  (No.  112),  showing  Henry  Clay 
sewing  up  Andrew  Jackson's  mouth,  is  very  unusual  both  in  conception  and 
in  the  serious  matter-of-factness  of  the  drawing.  There  is  no  exaggeration — 
except  in  the  situation,  and  that  is  hilarious  enough.  An  etched  cartoon,  signed 
"Fun"  and  probably  by  Johnston,  entitled :  Race  over  Uncle  Sam's  Course  (  No. 
113),  shows  Clay  on  a  horse  a  little  ahead  of  Jackson  on  an  ass  which  is  stum- 
bling over  a  rock  called  "Bank  U.  S."  Van  Buren  as  a  monkey  sits  backwards 
behind  Jackson  and  holds  on  to  the  ass's  tail.  Jackson  spurs  his  steed  on 
with  a  hickory  club  labelled  "Veto."  This  is  a  most  spirited  little  plate,  and 
deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  be  cast  into  the  limbo  of  false  prophesies;  but 
the  Zeitgeist  has  no  sense  of  humor,  and  Jackson  won. 

Behind  the  pseudonym  of  "Hassan  Straightshanks"  is  still  concealed  the 
identity  of  the  very  able  humorist  who  designed  a  handful  of  cartoons  lith- 
ographed by  Endicott  &  Swett  in  1833  and  1834.  In  a  one-line  description 
of  "My  Uncle  Humphrey",  Laurence  Sterne  says:  "He  was  a  little  man,  but 
of  high  fancy."  Whatever  his  height,  high  fancy  was  one  of  the  major  qual- 
ities of  the  artist  who  drew  the  Grand  Fantastical  Parade,  New  York,  Dec. 
2?  1833  (No.  114),  and  The  Grand  National  Caravan  Moving  East  (No. 
115).   As  humorous  drawings  of  a  most  entertaining  kind  they  are  readily 
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acceptable  today;  but  to  understand  their  satirical  import  we  must  have  re- 
course to  James  Parton,  who  says:  "Burlesque  processions  were  also  much  in 
vogue  in  1832  during  the  weeks  preceding  the  Presidential  election.  To  the 
oratory  of  Webster,  Preston,  Hoffman,  and  Everett,  the  Democracy  replied 
by  massive  hickory  poles,  fifty  feet  long,  drawn  by  eight,  twelve  or  sixteen 
horses,  and  ridden  by  as  many  young  Democrats  as  could  get  astride  the  em- 
blematic log,  waving  flags  and  shouting  'Hurra  for  Jackson!'  Live  eagles 
were  borne  aloft  on  poles,  banners  were  carried  exhibiting  Nicholas  Biddle 
as  Old  Nick,  and  endless  ranks  of  Democrats  marched  past,  each  wearing  in 
his  hat  a  sprig  of  the  sacred  tree." 

And  these  drawings  by  Hassan  Straightshanks  burlesque  the  masqueraders, 
the  militia,  the  hickory  worshippers,  and  the  whole  outward  farce  of  election- 
eering. In  /  Take  the  Responsibility  (No.  1  16)  the  artist  takes  a  fling  at  the 
Jackson  government  by  symbolizing  it  as  a  refuse  wagon,  drawn  by  an  ass 
which  has  Jackson's  head  and  is  led  by  the  ear  by  Van  Buren.  A  negro  is 
emptying  a  bucket  of  slops  into  the  rear  of  the  wagon.  But  the  driver  is  a 
fabrication  that  would  do  credit  to  some  of  our  sur-realistes:  for  he  is  made 
up  of  bellows,  dishes,  iron  kettles,  and  tongs,  and  other  mechanical  kitchen 
and  fireplace  contrivances.  In  imaginative  fantasy  and  gaiety  these  cartoons 
are  unapproac'hed  by  any  others  of  the  period. 

There  is  a  slender  possibility  that  the  Twelve  Original  Designs  by  George 
Spratt,  Baltimore,  1 831, were  by  the  same  hand.  They  were  lithographed  by 
the  same  house,  Endicott  &  Swett,  and  they  are  fantastic  human  figures  con- 
cocted of  animal,  plant,  and  inanimate  objects.  They  include  The  Botanist, 
The  Entomologist  (No.  117),  The  Conchologist,  The  Itinerant  Apothecary, 
Poultry,  Fish,  Crockery,  The  Fruiterer,  and  so  on.  The  Senefelder  Litho- 
graph Co.  (Pendleton,  successor)  also  put  out  some  of  these  curious  prints,  The 
Antiquarian  and  The  Connoisseur  (No.  118),  among  them.  All  these  designs 
are  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  a  few,  such  as  The  Botanist,  are  quite  charming. 

The  identity  of  another  draughtsman,  he  who  first  signed  himself  uZek 
Downing,  Neffu  to  Major  Jack  Downing",  has  long  puzzled  collectors  and 
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antiquaries.  The  extensive  series  of  lithograph  cartoons  so  signed  are  in  many 
manners  and  are  probably  by  several  hands.  But  the  first  ones  (and  they  are 
among  the  best)  must  have  been  done  by  a  man  with  a  very  original  talent. 
The  Letters  of  Major  Jack  Downing  which  appeared  in  the  early  thirties, 
were  written  by  Seba  Smith,  and  had  such  success  that  they  had  a  host  of  imi- 
tators. Smith  created  the  character  of  the  Major,  who  was  to  all  appearances 
the  friend  of  "Gineral"  Jackson.  But  the  letters  contain  many  keen  satiric 
shafts  very  shrewdly  disguised  as  exaggerated  and  exuberant  admiration  of 
Jackson's  public  policies.  The  Major  was  the  prototype  of  the  local  dialect 
humorist  in  American  literature ;  and  the  Life  and  Letters ,  when  printed  in 
book  form,  in  1833,  were  illustrated.  The  artist's  style,  however,  was  too 
formal  to  bear  any  relation  to  the  work  of  "Zek". 

Some  of  the  cartoons  signed  by  the  Major's  "NefFu"  were  issued  by  the 
firm  of  E.  Bisbee,  New  York;  and  later  H.  R.  Robinson  and  other  firms  put 
out  many  over  the  same  signature.  In  Political  Firmament  (No.  1  1 9),  as  seen 
through  Martin  Van  Buren's  "newly  invented  Patent  Magic  High  Pressure 
Cabinet  Spectacles",  Jackson  and  the  Major  are  standing  in  the  open,  and 
about  and  above  them  are  rings  of  glory — a  goodhumored  jibe  at  Van  Buren's 
attempt  to  make  the  Jacksonian  policies  appear  as  glorious.  Political  Quix- 
otism (No.  120)  portrays  Jackson,  the  victim  of  a  nightmare,  attacking  mon- 
sters with  his  sword,  and  calling  curses  on  Nick  Biddle,  the  Devil,  and  Bribery 
and  Corruption.  The  Major,  trying  to  haul  the  President  back  to  bed  by  his 
suspenders,  is  saying:  "Cum  along  to  bed  again,  Jineral,  I  tell  you  Biddle  aint 
here,  nor  the  devil  nother."  Very  few  cartoons  were  favorable  to  Jackson.  One 
that  was  frankly  so,  entitled:  The  Downfall  of  Mother  Bank  (No.  121),  pub- 
lished by  H.  R.  Robinson,  shows  the  pillars  of  the  Bank  falling,  and  several 
Whig  editors  and  politicians  fleeing.  In  the  foreground  is  Biddle,  blackfaced, 
horned,  and  hoofed.  At  the  right  Jackson  holds  up  an  order  for  the  removal  of 
the  public  money  deposited  in  the  United  States  Bank.  Behind  him  Major  Jack 
Downing,  hat  in  hand,  cheers  and  approves.  Another  cartoon  shows  the  United 
States  Bank  as  an  extremely  obese  and  ugly  woman  who  is  vomiting  gold  and 
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silver  coins.  Still  another  cartoon  (No.  122)  on  the  Bank,  episode,  "drawn  by 
one  of  the  Fancy",  shows  Jackson  and  Biddle  as  pugilists,  the  former  seconded 
by  Little  Van  (Buren)  and  Major  Jack  Downing,  and  the  latter  by  Long 
Harry  (Clay)  and  Black  Dan  (Webster).  Old  Mother  Bank,  again  presented 
as  a  gross  female,  holds  the  bottle  for  Biddle.  The  Major  Downing  of  the  car- 
toons came  very  close  to  a  personification  of  the  American  people  ;  and  he 
figured  in  drawings  by  his  "Neffu" — or  rather  his  "nephews" — for  fully 
thirty  years. 

At  about  this  time  there  were  three  mythical  contestants  for  the  honor  of 
personifying  the  United  States.  Brother  Jonathan  and  Uncle  Sam  were  both 
struggling  for  popular  recognition,  and  Major  Jack  Downing  was  to  the  fore 
as  representing  the  American  people.  Brother  Jonathan  had  long  figured  in 
humorous  and  satiric  literature,  and  he  himself  was  a  descendant  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Yankee  Doodle.  The  early  American  stage  developed  Brother  Jona- 
than. He  was  a  tall,  lean,  shrewd  fellow  from  rural  New  England;  trader, 
pedler,  and  sailor  by  turns;  and  was  audacious,  impudent,  and  witty.  Uncle 
Sam  was  first  mentioned  during  the  War  of  1  8  1  2.  When  army  supplies  packed 
and  shipped  by  Samuel  Wilson  (who  was  familiarly  known  as  Uncle  Sam 
Wilson)  were  labelled  "U.  S.",  it  got  about  that  "Uncle  Sam"  was  feeding 
and  taking  care  of  the  army;  and  from  that  time  on,  although  often  and  for 
long  stretches  of  time  completely  in  the  background,  Uncle  Sam  was  under- 
stood to  represent  the  head  of  the  collective  American  household.  His  nephew 
Jonathan  was  more  frequently  to  the  front  before  the  fifties,  and  European 
cartoonists  had  some  influence  in  keeping  him  there.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  many  people  do,  that  as  an  American  cartoon  figure  Uncle  Sam 
dates  only  from  1852. 

Uncle  Sam  in  Danger  (No.  1  23  ),  an  unsigned  lithograph  cartoon,  appeared 
in  1834.  It  showed  Jackson  and  members  of  his  cabinet  treating  Uncle  Sam 
by  blood-letting  and  purging.  The  patient,  who  is  clean-shaven,  is  seated,  and 
wears  a  nightcap  and  a  striped  wrapper;  a  vein  in  his  right  arm  has  just  been 
opened  by  Jackson.  The  blood,  which  first  flows,  quickly  forms  large  discs 
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which  are  caught  in  a  platter  labelled  "Safety  Funds",  by  Amos  Kendall, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  half-hidden  under  Jackson's  coat-tails.  Van 
Buren  as  a  'pothecary,  stands  nearby,  and  other  cabinet  members  are  at  the  left. 
Jackson  is  saying:  "Hold  the  Bason  Amos  this  is  merely  an  Experament  but 
I  take  the  Responsibility."  The  cartoon  is  a  bitter  attack  on  Jackson's  persistent 
and  ultimately  successful  efforts  to  destroy  the  United  States  Bank. 

A  few  years  later  we  find  Uncle  Sam  Sick  with  ha  Grippe  ( No.  124).  Here 
he  is  shown  as  an  older  man,  his  nightcap  has  the  word  "Liberty"  across  it, 
and  his  dressing  gown  has  stars  on  the  shoulders  and  stripes  on  the  arms.  Jack- 
son and  Benton  in  antiquated  costumes,  and  Van  Buren  as  a  woman  (Aunt 
Matty)  are  still  prescribing  for  him.  He  is  getting  irritable,  and  threatens  to 
give  his  nurse  her  "walking  ticket,  and  call  in  Dr.  Biddle."  Through  the 
window  at  the  right  the  latter  (who  was  the  head  of  the  United  States  Bank) 
is  seen  arriving,  and  is  being  welcomed  by  Brother  Jonathan.  This  is  the  only 
cartoon  so  far  discovered  in  which  both  Uncle  Sam  and  Brother  Jonathan  are 
presented  at  the  same  time.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  Jonathan  was  more  gen- 
erally conceived  of  as  typifying  the  people,  and  Uncle  Sam  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

JAMES  AKIN  AGAIN.  HIS  CARTOONS  AND  SOCIAL  CARICATURES.  NULLIFICATION  AND  MAINE  QUES- 
TIONS. FANNY  KEMBLE.  THE  HALF-HORSE,  HALF-ALLIGATOR.  LOUIS  PHILIPPE  AND  JACKSON. 
JACKSON'S  SPOILS  SYSTEM  ATTACKED.  NAPOLEON  SARONY,  HIS  COMICS  AND  CARTOONS.  J.  G. 
BENNETT'S  ATTEMPT  TO  USE  CARTOONS  IN  THE  HERALD.  MORE  CARTOONS  BY  E.  W.  CLAY.  SHIN- 
PLASTERS.    NICARAGUA'S  EMPEROR.    COMIC  ALMANACS. 


James  akin  whose  fifteen  years  of  apparent  inactivity  has  been  noted  in 
Chapter  III,  returned  to  graphic  humor  about  1830.  But  that  he  was  at 
least  occasionally  productive  during  these  years  is  proved  by  the  following 
letter,  dated  from  Philadelphia,  November  9,  1824,  to  the  portrait  painter 
Ralph  Earl,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

"My  dear  Sir 

I  enclose  you  a  Caricature  in  favour  of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  opposition  to  the  miserable 
herd  of  wretches  who  publish  their  pitiful  resentments  against  the  Man  who  saved  them 
from  the  Grasp  of  British  Tyranny.  Accept  as  testimony  of  my  high  respect  this  feeble 
Effort  to  put  down  the  clamours  of  so  base  a  herd. 

With  Sentiments  of  my  very  Great  respect  I  am  Dear  Sir 

Your  Obt.  Servt. 

JAMES  AKIN." 
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Mr.  Harry  MacNeill  Bland,  who  so  kindly  allowed  me  to  copy  this  letter, 
assumes  that  the  cartoon  (unfortunately  lost)  was  intended  as  a  gift  to  Jackson. 
Earl  was  a  member  of  the  General's  household,  having  married  Jackson's 
niece  j  and  he  had  painted  many  portraits  of  him. 

In  1830  Akin  published  a  large  aquatint  cartoon  entitled  The  Holy  Alli- 
ance^ or  Satan's  Legion  at  Sabbath  Pranks,  dealing  with  another  attempt  to 
halt  the  Sunday  transportation  of  the  mails.  Various  fanatics  with  distorted 
features  are  making  frantic  efforts  to  build  a  barricade  before  an  encoming 
coach  bearing  United  States  mails. 

He  was  also  aroused  by  the  Nullification  threat  of  South  Carolina.  He  was 
the  only  artist  whom  we  know  to  be  from  that  state,  and  the  facts  that  the  lith- 
ograph entitled:  The  Union  Pie,  No.  1  (No.  125)  was  unsigned  and  bore  a 
New  York  imprint  (although  he  usually  signed  his  work,  and  issued  it  from 
Philadelphia)  indicate  that  perhaps  he  did  not  desire  it  to  be  generally  known 
that  he  disagreed  with  the  views  of  the  politicians  of  his  home  State.  In  any 
case,  internal  evidence — the  quality  of  the  drawing,  type  of  composition,  and 
manner  of  lettering — indicates  that  this  is  Akin's  work.  It  is  a  fantastic  con- 
ception: at  the  left  is  a  huge  pie  filled  with  eggs  bearing  the  initials  of  the 
states,  surmounted  by  a  large  broken  one  labelled  "South  Carolina";  to  the 
right  a  most  amusing  John  Bull  as  a  greedy  boy,  knife  and  fork  in  hand,  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  On  the  legend  at  the  bottom:  "an  Artist 
&  Politician  from  South  Carolina"  informs  the  reader  that  this  is  the  first  of 
a  projected  series  of  ten  pictures  "illustrating  the  rise,  progress  &  issue  of  the 
whole  Subject  of  Nullification." 

In  the  same  year  he  designed  A  general  arguing  of  the  Maine  question,  or 
Jo  Jin  BuWs  Bully  trying  to  frighten  Jonathan  out  of  Title  &  Timber  (No.  126). 
This  shows  Wellington  (who  was  British  Prime  Minister  at  the  time)  blus- 
tering about  British  rights  to  timber  and  land  in  the  disputed  northern  portion 
of  Maine.  A  skeleton  wearing  a  death's-head  helmet  labelled  "Waterloo" 
backs  him  up.  But  Jonathan,  holding  a  codfish  in  one  hand  and  wagging  the 
forefinger  of  the  other  at  the  Duke,  is  not  at  all  impressed.  He  is  saying:  "I'll 
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bet  you  a  fourpence,  you  sarpent,  Uncle  Sam  will  make  you  pay  for  every 
splinter"  and  gives  warning  that  if  it  comes  to  blows,  there  are  those  who  "can 
slap  a  cod's  stiff  tail  about  your  Lord's  Royal  chops,  so  slick!"  Here  again  is 
specific  reference  to  Uncle  Sam  as  representing  the  United  States ;  and  Jona- 
than unquestioningly  accepting  the  role  of  nephew.  The  drawing  in  this  car- 
toon is  Akin  at  his  best ;  and  the  whole  conception  is  forceful  and  homely  in 
typically  American  fashion. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  strained  diplomatic  relations  at  this  time  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  flares  of  resentment  that  went  up  in  America  over  the 
comments  of  Mrs.  Trollope  in  her  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,  the 
strictures  on  American  social  life  in  a  letter  by  the  English  actor  Charles  Kean, 
and  the  publication  of  Fanny  Kemble's  Journal.  At  any  rate,  popular  indig- 
nation was  high  against  these  discourteous  guests  from  what  was  reputed  to 
be  a  more  civilized  and  cultured  country.  Akin  and  D.  C.  Johnston  and  other 
artists  contributed  to  the  graphic  comment  and  ridicule  of  the  smugness  and 
pretentions  of  the  visitors.  Akin's  A  Kean  shave  between  John  Bull  and 
Brother  Jonathan  (No.  127)  portrays  them  as  small  merchants,  surrounded 
by  their  wares,  John  Bull  holding  Fanny  (in  beggar's  garb)  by  the  hand  and 
recommending  her  to  Jonathan,  who  stoutly  maintains  that  he's  fed  and 
clothed  ungrateful  English  beggars  enough.  The  arguments  of  both  are  clev- 
erly made  up  out  of  extracts  from  Kean's  letter;  and  another  point  is  driven 
home  by  Fanny's  basket  which  is  filled  with  finger  bowls  and  labelled:  "The 
Yankees,  stupid  ign'rant  Asses!  don't  know  the  Use  of  Finger  Glasses!  !  !  !" 

Fanny  Kemble  married  a  well-to-do  southern  planter  named  Pierce  Butler 
in  1834,  and  retired  from  the  stage.  She  published  two  volumes  of  a  Journal 
containing  many  superficial  and  ill-considered  observations  which  gave  great 
offence.  D.  C.  Johnston  made  some  caustic  if  not  coarse  "illustrations"  to  it, 
and  printed  them  with  the  appropriate  texts ;  and  Akin  composed  A  Frontis- 
piece for  a  Journal  (No.  128),  which  he  printed  as  a  broadside.  At  the  top 
were  drawings  of  the  two  Fannys,  one  a  beggar  maid,  and  the  other  a  scorn- 
ful great  lady  who  exclaims:    "Mercy  God!   what's  here?    A  poor  bread- 
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hunter!  !  !" — a  quotation  from  the  Journal.  Beggar  Fanny  holds  a  play-bill 
for  The  Beggars  Petition,  while  Lady  Fanny  holds  one  announcing  A  Bold- 
Stroke  for  a  Husband.  Below  the  drawings  is  a  verse  setting  forth  in  plain 
terms  the  popular  opinions  of  Fanny  and  her  writings. 

Akin  also  did  a  caricature  of  Frances  Wright,  the  social  reformer  and  lec- 
turer, which  he  called  A  Down(<w)right  Gabbler.  This  I  have  not  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  see.  In  An  Unexpected  Meeting  of  Old  Friends  (No.  1 29) 
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we  see  the  skeleton  of  "Old  Kanetuck,  Half  Horse-Half  Alligator",  suddenly 
confronting  a  politician  with  unpleasant  memories.  The  exact  meaning  of  this 
cartoon  is  obscure,  but  it  is  a  superb  example  of  satirical  drawing  and  will  for 
that  reason  always  find  admirers. 

A  device  very  popular  with  the  cartoonists  of  this  time  was  to  depict  the 
struggle  between  any  two  public  men  as  a  boxing  match.  When  Andrew 
Jackson  peremptorily  demanded  payment  from  France  of  the  sum  of  twenty- 
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five  million  francs,  long  due  for  damage  to  United  States  shipping,  the  French 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  demurred  at  the  tone  of  Jackson's  demands  and 
suggested  an  apology.  Akin's  cartoon,  A  'Hickory'  Apology  (No.  130),  shows 
Jackson,  stripped  to  the  waist,  his  fists  up,  about  to  attack  King  Louis  Philippe, 
who  is  in  a  travesty  of  regal  costume,  and  whose  crown  is  toppling  from  his 
head.  Behind  Louis  are  several  frogs  in  cutaways,  who  are  expostulating  about 
the  insulting  American.  Behind  Jackson  stands  Neptune  urging  him  on,  and 
in  the  background  are  ships  of  war.  It  is  a  very  humorously  conceived  and  well 
executed  drawing.  Another  good  lithograph  by  Akin  is  Liberty  &  Right,  or 
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Mr.  Deputy  Bull  versus  Humphrey  Gubbins  (No.  131).  Within  a  butcher's 
stall  or  shop  a  fat  man  standing  behind  a  block  holds  a  rib  of  beef  in  one  hand 
and  a  cleaver  in  the  other.  A  bull  on  its  hind  legs,  dressed  in  a  smock,  is  argu- 
ing with  him,  saying:  "You  shall  not  cut  me  up  less  than  a  quarter."  The  man 
replies  that  he'll  serve  the  people  and  cut  up  his  beef  as  they  require  it. 

Office  Hunters  for  the  Year  1834  (No.  1  32),  an  anonymous  cartoon  pub- 
lished by  Imbert,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  period.  A  huge  winged 
demon  with  horns,  talons,  and  tail,  and  a  head  easily  recognizable  as  that  of 
Jackson,  is  flying  with  arms  and  legs  outstretched.  In  each  hand  he  holds 
strings  from  which  dangle  horns-of-plenty,  offices,  bags  of  money,  arms, 
millinery,  banquets,  etc.,  etc.  Women,  bankers,  editors,  politicians,  soldiers, 
and  rifT-raff  below  are  all  making  frantic  efforts  to  reach  the  good  things  at 
the  ends  of  the  strings.  The  slogan  "To  the  Victors  belong  the  Spoils"  was  first 
used  in  Jackson's  time  to  justify  the  wholesale  dismissal  of  previous  appointees 
to  Government  positions  to  make  way  for  the  faithful  workers  of  the  victorious 
party.  Probably  no  president  has  ever  been  so  frequently  and  bitterly  attacked 
by  cartoonists  as  was  Jackson.  Buchanan,  however,  ran  him  a  close  second  for 
this  unenviable  honor;  and,  of  course,  Lincoln  had  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
graphic  ridicule. 

Another  very  talented  humorous  artist  of  this  time  was  Napoleon  Sarony, 
who  was  born  in  Quebec  in  1 82 1 ,  and,  according  to  Weitenkampf,  did  signed 
work  for  lithograph  houses  from  his  thirteenth  year.  His  earlier  drawings 
for  H.  R.  Robinson  show  the  influence  of  Daumier.  A  Democratic  Voter 
(No.  133),  probably  issued  in  the  late  thirties,  is  a  very  good  example.  It 
portrays  a  nondescript  individual  offering  to  give  his  vote  "according  to  con- 
science and  him  as  tips  most",  to  either  the  Tammany  or  Loco-Foco  commit- 
teemen. These  gentlemen  and  the  would-be  voter  are  standing  in  open  booths 
draped  with  American  flags,  and  the  point  cannot  be  missed.  In  1838  Sarony 
made  nine  small  lithograph  cartoons  for  a  political  allegory  entitled  A  Vision 
of  Judgment.  The  cartoons  referred  to  vital  political  issues  of  the  period,  and 
portrayed  the  leading  statesmen  as  animals. 
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One  of  the  best  "comics"  of  this  time,  and  one  which  quite  possibly  might 
have  been  drawn  by  Sarony,  is  How  to  Follow  a  Prescription  (No.  i  34).  An 
imbecilic  looking  man,  in  dressing  gown  and  nightcap,  his  stockinged  feet  on 
the  rungs  of  his  chair,  is  seated  at  a  table  in  a  furnished  room,  drinking  wine. 
Another  man,  at  the  door,  is  saying:  "Oh!  Beg  pardon  sir;  but  the  other 
lodgers  will  feel  much  obliged  t'ye  if  you'll  keep  yer  dog  quiet."  "Dog!  I've 
no  dog!  It's  myself.  The  doctor  desired  me  to  drink  Port  Wine  and  Bark! 
Bow-wow-wow-"  The  drawing,  which  is  very  well  done,  shows  strong  French 
influence  throughout.  A  woodcut  made  from  this  design  appeared  in  The 
DeviPs  Comical  Texas  Oldmanick  for  1837. 

The  Seminole  War  in  Florida,  brought  on  by  bungling  Government  agents, 
lasted  seven  years  (1836— 1843),  ana^  cost  many  millions  of  dollars.  The 
treachery  of  the  agents,  the  incompetence  of  the  Army  commanders,  and  the 
reckless  acts  of  men  who  claimed  to  be  the  owners  of  fugitive  slaves,  made  the 
whole  affair  very  unpopular.  Scepticism  as  to  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
Army  found  graphic  expression  in  the  lithograph:  A  Bivouack  in  Safety  or 
Florida  Troops  Preventing  a  Surprise  (No.  135).  Officers  are  shown  taking 
their  ease,  smoking,  playing  chess,  making  their  toilets,  etc.  At  the  left  an 
Indian  girl  is  fanning  an  officer,  and  to  the  right,  outside  the  tent,  a  squad  of 
dogs  in  military  uniforms  is  on  guard.  The  cartoon  is  very  freely  and  grace- 
fully drawn,  and  is  signed  with  the  initials  H.  D. 

Newspapers  in  America  were  very  slow  to  take  up  the  publication  of  car- 
toons. Jarvis's  Death  of  the  Embargo  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  1 8  1 4 
was  the  single  instance  of  the  kind  until  1839,  when  the  Morning  Herald 
under  James  G.  Bennet  the  elder  printed  two  crude  designs  which  were  drawn 
by  "Peter  Quaint"  and  engraved  by  Elton.  On  November  1st  appeared  the 
one  entitled  Great  Democratic  Meeting  in  Tammany  Hall,  of  Buttenders, 
Pointenders,  Huge  Paws,  Ring  Tails,  Locofocos,  Ninth  Ward  Roarers,  Ball- 
Rollers,  &c>  &c.  (No.  136).  On  November  5th  the  one  with  the  caption: 
Humors  of  the  Election.  Great  Procession  of  Huge  Paws,  Buttenders,  Roarers, 
Rowdies,  Rousers,  Indomitables,  Damnables,  Hunkers,  Bunkers,  Clinkers, 
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Stinkers,  Battlers,  and  Albany  Basin  Rattlers. — First  Night  of  the  Election. — 
All  Hell  Let  Loose  (No.  137).  Both  prints  show  riotous  scenes,  one  within  a 
building,  and  the  other  in  a  public  square.  The  occasion  was  the  election  of 
the  Tammany  candidate  for  Mayor,  Isaac  L.  Varian. 

E.  W.  Clay,  some  of  whose  earlier  work  was  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter, 
continued  to  produce  many  remarkable  cartoons.  Among  those  done  in  the 
thirties  was  the  Patent  Democratic  Republican  Steam  Shaving  Shop  (No. 
138)  in  which  we  see  Van  Buren  and  others,  seated  at  a  great  fort-like  shav- 
ing bowl,  being  lathered  by  mechanical  means,  while  to  the  right  and  left  men 
are  being  shaved  by  razors  held  by  contraptions  worked  by  their  feet.  The 
conception  is  quite  humorous,  but  the  political  allusions  are  lost  on  us  today. 
Old  Jack  in  the  Last  Agony  and  the  Fox  Caught  in  a  Rat  Trap  (No.  139) 
is  one  of  Clay's  most  powerful  cartoons.  A  jackass  with  the  head  of  Jackson 
is  lying  between  two  candles,  a  copy  of  the  Globe — a  pro-Jackson  newspaper 
— is  on  the  body,  and  a  gross  priest  is  beseeching  the  Devil  to  give  his  old 
servant  an  easy  passage  through  Purgatory.  Jackson  is  groaning:  "By  the 
E-ter-nal  Oh! "  To  the  right  a  fox  with  the  head  of  Van  Buren  is  caught  by 
the  tail  in  a  strong  steel  trap  in  which  some  "Whig  Bait"  still  remains. 

Of  a  totally  different  character  is  Clay's  drawing  of  The  Times  (No.  140), 
1  837.  This  striking  lithograph  portrays  conditions  during  the  panic  and  de- 
pression following  Jackson's  destruction  of  the  United  States  Bank  when 
capital  took  flight  and  businesses  failed.  In  the  foreground  are  scenes  of  drunk- 
enness and  abject  poverty  ;  liquor  stores  and  pawnbrokers'  premises  and  sus- 
pended banks  in  the  middle  distance ;  and  in  the  background  shipping  tied  up, 
prisons  and  almshouses.  In  the  sky  at  the  top  center  is  Jackson's  white  plug 
hat,  beneath  which  are  to  be  seen  the  "Glory  spectacles"  "invented"  by  Van 
Buren.  This  lithograph  ( 19  by  12  inches)  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  drawn  by 
Clay.  It  was  printed  by  H.  R.  Robinson.  Clay  also  did  an  illustrated  parody 
on  The  House  That  Jack  Built  (No.  141),  dealing  with  the  Bank  episode. 
The  nine  illustrations  and  their  appropriate  verses  were  all  done  on  one  stone; 
and  the  print,  (  1 8  by  13  inches),  with  a  drawing  of  the  United  States  Bank  at 
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the  top,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  poster  broadside.  The  drawing  of  "Fra? 
L.  Blair",  editor  of  the  Globe  as  "the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn"  is  par- 
ticularly good. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  in  1837  led  to  the  issuing 
by  corporations,  cities,  and  individuals  of  small  change  notes,  which  were 
derisively  referred  to  as  "shinplasters".  Some  of  these  quite  genuine  notes 
were  decorated  with  cuts  and  portraits;  and  H.  R.  Robinson  was  quick  to 
issue  parody  notes  (No.  142)  on  which  were  cartoons  violently  attacking 
the  whole  Jacksonian  regime. 

Nicaragua  furnished  an  occasion  for  an  American  cartoonist  in  1839  when 
its  negro  "Emperor"  received  the  protests  of  the  United  States  minister  on 
the  detention  of  the  American  owned  steamer  "Prometheus"  by  the  English 
brig-of-war  "Express".  Mr.  Chatfleld  is  seen  in  conversation  with  the  "Em- 
peror", who,  seated  on  a  rum  barrel,  is  presented  as  wearing  a  military  coat 
and  plumed  hat  but  no  trousers,  and  only  one  boot.  He  has  a  bottle  in  his  left 
hand,  and  his  "unmentionables"  are  hung  over  his  right  arm.  It  is  a  very  gay 
little  lithograph  (No.  143),  and  the  whole  scene  looks  like  one  out  of  a  comic 
opera.  The  same  year  saw  the  introduction  to  President  Van  Buren  of  the 
Haytian  Envoy ;  and  H.  R.  Robinson  published  a  print  (No.  144)  showing 
the  ubiquitous  Major  Jack  Downing  presenting  "the  Marquis  De  Quashi- 
pompo,  Envoy  Extraordinary".  The  Major  hides  his  grin  behind  his  hand, 
and  a  grotesque  looking  negro  in  the  court  costume  of  an  earlier  century  makes 
an  exaggerated  bow  before  the  plainly  dressed  Van  Buren. 

The  early  Comic  Almanacs,  while  obviously  inspired  by  Cruikshank's 
almanacs,  were  mostly  indigenous  as  regards  material  used.  But  very  quickly 
many  designs  and  jokes  were  lifted  from  other  publications  with  neither 
acknowledgment  nor  permission,  the  practice  being  so  general  that  in  1841 
the  Old  American  Comic  Almanac  (No.  145)  found  it  advantageous  to  state 
that  its  "designs  and  matter"  were  entirely  original.  One  of  the  largest  col- 
lections of  these  ephemera  is  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  Mr. 
Brigham,  in  the  Proceedings  of  that  body,  writes  of  them  as  follows: — 
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A      SUCKER. 

PEfCtlREO  BY  C^LONKL  CROTKETT.  _ 

Of  all  human  lu.h~big  hsh, 
;  and   Imli    flab,    your    r._-golar 
"s        .v-fiff    »  ibe  ctarnali*    odd- 
y     '  fob  I  ever  put  my  upper  story 
ligbu  upon;  hie  whole  life  is 
i  a  renter  suck  ia.  flow  I  nn 
X    ,  swollet  a  Lake   Superior  v 
\     ]igttioing     whit,-  incania' 
I  wnnutoy,  ia  a  aoperior  (aahaoo 
;  —  be*  wbca  I  do,  it  lasts   «e  I 
:  til)    I  git   Jrr   agin;     bui  a 
suckv-r  never  take*  iliac  10  gii 
I  dry,  lor  be  hangs    to  a   bottle 
,  like  a  butaafd  to  a  bow  boar, 
I  aa*  if  be  erer  let'a  go    its  br- 
;  cause  bis  laraal  leg*  let  go  of 
,  hi*  body.    Tbe  sweken  straws 
'  staggers  about  between  bia  lips 
,  r  bit  body  let'a  go  of  itself,  as 
down  he  rolb  like  a  liked  ran 
j  barrel,  till  hu»  stomach  tarns 
la    reful  1  r  somerset,  and  bis 
:  spirit   runs  out  o*  the  grta! 
rape  or  bug  hole  in  Ua  bee, 
like  waiei  through  tbe  flood 
gate  of  a  mill  dam ,  and  when 
hi*,  red  beet  of  a   aeee  gam 
Into   It,    thar's   a    bottin    an' 
eteiniiaeaiioa    that   roll*    op 
~      aich  aa  all  siekeoiaaaaell  that 
you  begin  to  see  spots  on  tbe  run,  and  twar  that  be 'a  getting  tbe  anal)  pox 

A      P  0  K  E. 

Of  all  lb'  licklar  renlu«ct   from   Code  Sean's  rwemij-aU  attics,  the 

Pukes,  aa  we'll  call  'em,  are  the  most  aJl-esckcaia'  ugly  crioen  that  tbe 

wet  Western  land  caa  breed  an  lura  out ;  bow  t  boast  o*  being  too  at lj 

to  get  out  o'  bed  arter  eauuise,  myself,  for  feu  I'd  acara  kirn  hack  again, 

but  then  I  aim  swklry  acly  !  -be  Puke  — — 

fc  to  euraally  so,  thai  bb  own  shade r 

alwa.v    feeps   behind    him,  for  fear 

thai  his  all  spew y   lookin'  face  would 

make  It  throw  itself  ap.  Tbe  Pukes 
'  never  look  each  other  in  the  fare  bci 
! once  a  vear,  an' that'*  ia  the  spring, 
'wbea  tbey   want  to   vomit   oil  ihet? 

"urplus  bile  I  ooce  hired  one  to 
'  work  ia  my  mill,  but  the  utrnal  walk- 
ing emetic  no  <ootier  looked   at  a 

..upper  than    be  taraed  its   stomach, 

and   set   the   stone?*    p»id'    ruond    in 

donble  speed,  but  the  hopper  got  so 

sick  that  it  1  a  rowed  up  pun  stones 
land  all— if  be  dr.ln'i,  grind  me  up  for 
I  buftalo  feed.  If  yoo  are  a  business 
1  man,  aerer  do  v\i  settle  la  the  puke 

stale,  fix  they'll  make  you  throw  up 

riual*.  bu>ine<4  and  all,  if  tor)'  don't, 
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Th«  chap*  from  the  Wol 
no*  state,  ate  the  alt-greadu 
ugliest  an  sottreM  cnarwiere 
"n  all  Daeki  Sam's  iwenXY-siK 
farm*,  they  are,  ta  ihar  aatur, 
like  their  w.>ir>«h  nn  mesa  Iter, 
-il  ways  so  etaraaf  hungry  that 
tbey  bite  at  tbe  air,  and  hang 
heir  ondcrlipa,  and  show  the 
harrow  leeth  of  their  mouihsj 
as  if  they'd1  Jtfmp  right  into 
you,  aa  twalkr  you  bull,  with- 
out salt.  Tbey  are,  in  fart, 
hall  wolf,  half  roan,  and  tuitu-r 
half  saw  mill.  Inetawt 
rise  one  day  ia  ibe  lores* 
had  just  swalVrwed  a  buck, 
thai  war  only  eooogh  to  start 
bia  appetite,  aa  make  him  al 
larewoua;     he    tinned    up    bi 

ryes  at  aae,  aa  opened  bis  arth 
quake  jaws  aa  n  he  war  g*«i 
Io  chop  osT  my  head  without 
ajcln.  I  chucked  a  lamb  or  two  at  Mot,  but  It  wax  ao  snore  awe  than  a 
boss  I.  to  a  haxtard.  '"  Mr  Wcarcrtaw,"  sars  I,  "you  atare  at  me  with 
a  fwfUr  cannibal  grfa,  b-w  dara  ova,  tf  fou  am«a*i  tight  before  you  caa 
bate ,  my  oamc*l  Crockett,  an  l*na  an  aiflhmiaUc,  awd  if  Ike  cftllcr  dvln'i 
draw  up  his  under-lip,  anw  fall  to  eaueu  oCihe  bark  of  a  tree,  while  ht- 
tyea  watered  sl>mg  with  his  muufb,theo  take  my  wktsakers  for  wolf  skiov. 


WOI.V  PRIME. 


How  the  Hx-Aienare  ai 

duaareot   class    o*    human  1 

neaur  altogether,  thev  are  J 

half  aaller.  an  bristles,  an  J 

s«'     an^sreaica     fat      and  t 

rouaeJ,  that  whea  they  go; 

to  bed  tbey  rdl  aU-ut  like  ; 
.a  eMer  barrrf  ia  a  cellar,  J 
'aoiheTefore  they're  always  | 

obieeged  lobare  a  »»pr"( 

each  tKte  oa  'em  Io   ace,'  \ 

Vm   atil I  j    an   when    Ibcr  | 

wake  op,   IbfT    hare    10 

f-uaeai  dnsra  their   rheeks 

before  ther  caa  open  ibctt 

eyaa,     A  tfoonjer  caa  ew) 

a  bog,  tall,  fnt  and  alt,  an-! 

to  nse  fin  o*  the  vnr .  the  - 

briw'es  come  on*    «m    htm 

k,  s-.len^ifl.  r-.'Tv  (hick'  that 

I  he   naa  a    raarutiT  nsCwTal 

hppH  about  his  thrcyu,  an 

"naterai  hoc-kin  cap  m  his 

bead-    I  on<-e  had  oar  m 

(bear  h.tlf-«irvesl  i-ntu-rs  lo  work  on  my  plantation,  till  one  hot  day  come, 

aad  If  he  di.h.'t  w»lll  hut  bwJI  self  Balls,  hair  and  all.  10(0 uiv  bar  wagon 
|!tbra  rtjl  me  ap  for  *V>e  greasers;  an  ancr  we  ftonlaa  n,  tl*-*r   be   in  a. 
Beomplete  cake  o'hv-  fat,  aa  lhar  Waal  enough  on  him  to   grease   all   the; 
gjhaiaassesaol  war^^ns  f-*t  a  hull  year  
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"A  notable  class  of  almanacs  which  had  an  enormous  circulation  and  must 
have  been  a  relief  from  the  earlier  statistical  and  moralizing  annuals,  were 
the  comic  almanacs.  The  first  of  these  was  The  American  Comic  Almanac 
published  at  Boston  by  Charles  Ellms,  in  1 8  3  i ,  containing  jokes  and  crude 
comic  pictures.  It  immediately  caught  the  popular  fancy  and  was  followed  by  a 
host  of  imitators — The  Comic  Token  and  Broad  Grins  in  1832;  The  Ameri- 
can Comic  Annual  in  18335  'Elton's  Comic  All-My-Neck  in  1834;  Finn's 
Comic  Almanac  in  1835,  and  many  others.  In  Tennessee  in  1835  was  started 
Davy  Crockett's  Almanac  of  Wild  Sports  of  the  West,  and  Life  in  the  Back- 
woods. Crockett  died  in  '36,  and  the  almanack  was  published  successively  by 
his  heirs,  and  then  by  "Ben  Harding"  until  in  '39  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
firm  of  Turner  and  Fisher  of  New  York  and  continued  until  '56.  — The  stories 
and  jokes  were  in  Yankee  dialect,  the  woodcut  illustrations  were  crude,  and 
the  narrative  the  tallest  exposition  of  lying  that  ever  graced  a  humorous  pub- 
lication. As  Crockett  said  in  his  first  preface:  "I  can  run  faster,  jump  higher, 
squat  lower,  dive  deeper,  stay  under  longer,  and  come  out  drier  than  any  man 
in  the  whole  country."  Fisher  published  Fisher's  Comic  Almanac  from  '45— 
'56,  printing  his  issues  with  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  imprints. 
The  comic  almanacs  lasted  nearly  to  the  Civil  War  and  foreshadowed  the  trend 
of  American  humor  for  half  a  century  to  come." 

The  names  of  a  few  of  the  almanacs  published  at  this  time — The  Rip 
Snorter,  Whim  Whams,  The  Merry  Elephant,  The  Devil's  Comical  Texas 
Oldmanick, —  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  uncouth,  rough  and  ready 
type  of  humor  that  found  a  wide  acceptance  in  those  days.  The  illustrations 
were  in  many  instances  much  more  humorous  than  the  texts.  The  cuts  in  Davy 
Crockett's  Almanack  (No.  146)  illustrating  his  definitions  of  A  Sucker,  A 
Puke,  A  Wolverine,  and  A  Hoosier  are  excellent  type  caricatures;  and  The 
Friend  and  the  Rival  (No.  147)  by  Manning  in  The  Old  American  Comic 
Almanac,  although  Cruikshankian,  is  very  good  work. 

The  Letters  of  Major  Jack  Downing  were  published  in  book  form  in  1835, 
and  were  illustrated  with  a  number  of  unsigned  humorous  plates.   In  How 


The  Friend  and  the  Rival: 
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Two  different  ways  of  looking:  at  tho   samo   thing-. 
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Much  for  a  Bachelor?  (No.  1 48  )  the  artist  has  caught  the  spirit  of  a  dream  of 
the  Major's  in  which  an  auctioneer  holds  up  a  wretched  fellow  by  the  collar 
and  offers  him  to  an  eager  group  of  unprepossessing  maidens  long  past  their 
first  youth.  The  search  for  other  interesting  examples  of  humorous  book  illus- 
tration of  this  period  has  proved  regrettably  unsuccessful,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  Harper's  1840  edition  of  Longstreet's  very  popular  Georgia 
Scenes.  This  is  illustrated  with  fourteen  small  etchings  by  an  unknown  hand. 
The  little  plates  are  very  skilfully  done,  and  although  the  drawing  betrays 
indebtedness  to  Cruikshank  the  sensitiveness  and  whimsicality  displayed  are 
the  qualities  of  a  true  graphic  humorist.  The  scene  between  Hardy  Slow  and 
Tobias  Swift  (No.  149)  is  rich  in  its  suggestions  of  the  humors  of  posture; 
while  the  momentarily  forgotten  horse,  "cribbing"  cheerfully  at  roof  boards, 
makes  a  splendid  foil  to  the  all-to-human  pensiveness  of  the  men. 
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The  Genius  of  Comedy,  or  Life  in  New  York,  a  Ludico-Comico  Medley 
made  its  appearance  in  1830,  and  was  possibly  one  of  the  first  humorous  mag- 
azines in  the  United  States.  It  was  illustrated  with  very  crude  wood-cuts. 
Every  Body's  Album  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1836.  Its  contents  were 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  comic  almanacs,  and  like  them,  too,  it  lifted  many 
anecdotes  and  cuts  from  other  sources.  One  illustration  that  appears  to  be  of 
American  origin  (whether  it  was  printed  in  the  Album  for  the  first  time  or 
no)  is  Surely  hove  Is  Between  Us  (No.  150).  This  shows  a  Quaker  youth 
and  maiden  in  their  silent  and  decorous  courtship;  between  them  on  a  stool 
sits  quite  the  most  modest  and  prim  little  Cupid  imaginable.  The  text  informs 
the  reader  that:  "the  loving  Ebenezer  never  aspired  to  taste  the  lips  of  his 
chaste  Tabitha  until  they  had  'past  meeting'." 

The  Salmagundi  and  News  of  the  Day — A  Comical,  Satirical,  Humorous 
and  Entertaining  Journal  of  Scraps  &  Engravings,  was  also  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia— Vol.  1,  No.  1.  Jan.  2,  1836.  This  was  a  huge  news-print  sheet, 
jumbo  size,  and  the  "engravings"  were  wood-cuts  of  the  same  inferior  quality 
as  those  used  in  the  Comic  Almanacs. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

OPPORTUNITIES  AFFORDED  BY  MILLERISM  AND  THE  DORR  WAR.  FREE  LUNCH,  JENNY  LIND,  AND 
THE  FORTY  THIEVES.  FELIX  O.  C.  DARLEY,  OUR  FIRST  NATIONAL  FIGURE  IN  GRAPHIC  ART.  YANKEE 
DOODLE,  HUMOROUS  WEEKLY.  MOSE  AND  LIZE.  H.  R.  ROBINSON.  T.  W.  STRONG.  CARTOONS  ON  THE 
MEXICAN  WAR.    BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  CARTOONS  ON  THE  CALIFORNIA   GOLD  RUSH  IN   1849. 

In  the  early  forties  the  fanaticism  of  Adventist  preachers  under  William 
Miller  caused  serious  disturbances  and  much  suffering.  So  many  thou- 
sands of  people  were  convinced  that  the  world  would  be  "cleansed  by  fire" 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  1843,  tnat  f°r  weeks  previous  to  the  set  date  they  dis- 
posed of  their  possessions  and  gathered  under  huge  tents  on  hillsides  to  await 
the  crack,  of  doom.  Cases  of  insanity,  starvation,  and  deaths  from  neglect  and 
accident  were  frequent.  The  more  humorous  side  of  this  hunger  for  immor- 
tality was  shown  in  a  small  lithograph  entitled:  A  Millerite  Preparing  for 
the  23rd  of  April  (No.  151).  The  drawing  displays  a  large  fireproof  safe,  the 
door  of  which  is  open  and  the  key  on  the  inside.  The  safe  is  stocked  with  ice, 
cheese,  brandy,  cigars,  a  ham,  and  a  palm  leaf  fan.  On  the  floor  of  the  safe  a 
man  is  seated,  thumbing  his  nose,  and  saying :  "Now  let  it  come !  I'm  ready !  ! " 
Another  crisis  that  gave  rise  to  some  amusing  graphic  comment  was  the 
so-called  "Dorr  War"  in  Rhode  Island  in  i842-'43-  Under  the  antiquated 
charter  granted  by  Charles  II  which  continued  to  serve  the  state  as  a  consti- 
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tution  the  efforts  of  the  rank,  and  file  to  obtain  suffrage  privileges  seemed  for- 
ever doomed  to  failure.  But  in  1 842  Thomas  Dorr  called  a  convention  of  the 
unfranchised  and  framed  a  new  constitution  which  was  voted  into  effect  by 
the  malcontents,  and  Dorr  was  at  the  same  time  elected  Governor.  Thereupon 
followed  some  farcical  situations  in  which  Dorr  signed  some  manifestoes,  seized 
some  obsolete  cannon,  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  capture  the  state  arsenal, 
and  so  on;  while  the  landowners'  and  taxpayers'  Governor  proclaimed  him  a 
traitor  and  a  rebel,  and  appealed  to  President  Tyler  for  military  aid.  Dorr's 
government  and  army  dissolved  overnight,  but,  ridiculous  as  some  of  his 
actions  were,  it  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted. 

The  Whig  press  satirized  Dorr  and  his  men  unmercifully;  while  the  Dem- 
ocrats hailed  him  as  a  hero  during  his  "war",  and  as  a  martyr  after  he  was 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  Daw's  Doings,  or  the  History  of  the  hate 
War  in  the  Plantations,  Boston,  1  842,  is  more  a  burlesque  of  the  broad  slap- 
stick variety  than  a  satire,  but  there  is  much  excellent  fun  in  it,  and  it  has  a  few 
good  comic  illustrations.  The  one  entitled  Arrival  of  the  Slambang  Artillery 
(No.  152)  portrays  Dorr  in  Napoleonic  uniform  on  a  platform  supported  by 
two  barrels  haranguing  his  motley  followers.  One  of  these,  a  tall,  lean,  out- 
at-elbow  fellow,  arrives  astride  a  diminutive  ass  harnessed  to  a  wheelbarrow 
in  which  is  the  muzzle  of  an  old  cannon. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  curious  lithograph  cartoons  ever  published  in 
America  was  on  this  affair:  Trouble  in  the  Spartan  Ranks,  Old  Durham  in 
the  Field  (No.  153),  ( 1  5  by  19  inches),  signed  "C.  Maolsehber",  and  pub- 
lished by  Wm.  Andrews  in  1 843.  To  the  right  stands  James  Fenner,  who  had 
just  been  elected  Governor  under  the  new  constitution.  He  is  presented  as  an 
enormously  fat  man  with  huge  horns.  Caught  up  and  held  upon  these  horns 
is  Dorr,  whose  right  foot  is  bootless  and  discloses  a  cloven  hoof.  Fenner  points 
with  a  whip  to  a  banner  held  by  a  symbolical  figure  in  armor.  The  banner  dis- 
plays a  design  of  a  winged  and  bearded  man  with  a  snake  about  his  neck  and  an 
hour-glass  in  his  hand,  and  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  Dorrism  shall  be  no  more 
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in  Rhode  Island.  To  the  left  are  several  figures  with  numbers  and  initials  on 
their  hats.  In  the  immediate  foreground  a  lady  of  the  "Dorrick  Circle"  is  exam- 
ining a  dubious  individual,  one  of  the  Spartan  volunteers  from  New  York.  At 
the  back  rise  the  towers  of  the  Armory  of  Marine  Artillery.  The  drawing 
throughout  is  excellent,  and  the  many  details  of  the  design  are  very  amusing. 

Although  "free  lunches"  are  among  the  glories  of  the  past,  few  men  realize 
that  that  past  extended  much  beyond  the  enactment  of  Prohibition;  but  there 
is  a  print  proving  that  the  custom  was  in  vogue  at  least  eighty  years  ago.  How- 
ever, the  fare  provided  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  inferior  to  that  within 
the  memory  of  man.  "Horse  Sassengers"  was  the  name  given  to  the  piece  de 
resistance,  and  judging  from  the  lithograph  (No.  154)  with  that  title  they 
must  have  been  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  to  say  the  least,  were 
somewhat  difficult  to  digest.  But  they  gave  an  anonymous  artist  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  really  grotesque  drawing,  and  we  who  are  alive  today  may 
still  enjoy  that,  fatal  though  the  effect  of  the  "sassengers"  themselves  may 
have  been. 

The  great  furor  of  excitement  so  skilfully  if  not  admirably  worked  up  by 
P.  T.  Barnum  over  the  debut  on  this  continent  of  Jenny  Lind  in  1850  was 
effectively  bantered  in  two  lithographs  signed  H.  B.  and  published  in  that 
year.  One,  entitled  The  Second  Deluge  (No.  155),  shows  a  great  number 
of  people  with  the  heads  of  donkeys  and  geese  pressing  towards  the  entrance 
of  Castle  Garden,  the  building  where  the  prima  donna  was  to  sing  for  the  first 
time  in  America.  The  people  are  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  the  men 
are  carrying  bouquets.  In  a  tree  to  the  right  a  monkey  with  the  head  of  Barnum 
thumbs  his  nose.  The  other  print  features  a  coach,  in  which  Jenny  Lind  is 
seated,  drawn  by  a  crowd  of  men  with  horse  collars  and  donkeys'  ears.  It  is 
called  The  Baltimoreans,  or  Going  the  Whole  Assy  Tail  and  All. 

The  control  by  Tammany  of  the  New  York  Common  Council  in  the  forties, 
and  the  scandalous  corruption  and  general  incompetence  of  the  members  called 
forth  a  graphic  indictment  in  the  unsigned  lithograph  entitled:  The  Forty 
Thieves  or  the  Common  Scoundrels  of  New-York  (No.  156).  The  Council- 
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men  are  shown  at  the  end  of  a  drunken  party,  several  have  collapsed,  some  are 
violent,  others  maudlin.  The  drawing  is  excellent,  and  although  the  scene  as 
here  presented  was  quite  possibly  exaggerated  the  artist  was  unquestionably 
familiar  with  actual  scenes  of  the  kind. 

Under  the  classification:  "Early  American  Humor"  in  booksellers'  cata- 
logues, one  occasionally  meets  with  The  Adventures  of  Bachelor  Butterfly  and 
Obadiah  Oldbuck  in  Search  of  a  Bride,  i  846.  These  album-like  little  volumes 
each  contain  some  two  hundred  excellent  comic  illustrations,  and  the  texts 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  every  page  illuminate  the  antics  of  the  hero.  But 
these  drawings  were  the  work  of  the  famous  Swiss  Rodolphe  ToepfYer,  and 
the  items  classified  as  "Early  American  Humor"  were  pirated  editions  with 
English  texts.  True,  there  is  no  indication  of  this  in  the  albums,  and  only  those 
familiar  with  Toepffer's  work  would  raise  a  questioning  eyebrow.   In  those 
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days  such  connoisseurs  were  few,  and  even  in  these  their  number  does  not  seem 
to  include  the  booksellers. 

The  only  illustrator  in  America  who  up  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  had 
made  a  national  reputation  was  Felix  Octavius  Carr  Darley.  He  was  born  in 
1 822,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three  was  producing  masterly  drawings. 
He  was  a  hard  and  a  conscientious  worker,  and  was  facile,  inventive,  and  ver- 
satile. For  many  years  from  1845  on  he  made  illustrations  for  Peterson's 
Illustrated  Edition  of  American  Humorous  Works.  There  were  36  titles  in 
all,  and  most  were  illustrated  by  Darley.  Among  the  good  things  from  his 
hand  in  1848  we  have  the  cover  design  for  the  humorous  weekly,  John  Donkey , 
illustrations  etched  on  stone  for  Irving's  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (No.  1  57), 
and  illustrations  for  Wm.  E.  Burton's  Waggeries  and  Vagaries  (No.  158).  His 
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work  became  so  popular  that  publishers  who  advertised  books  "Illustrated  by 
Darley"  were  as  certain  of  good  sales  as  were  their  confreres  in  England  with 
the  magic  "Illustrated  by  Cruikshank".  Darley  was  not  exclusively  a  humor- 
ous draughtsman,  but  many  of  his  best  illustrations  are  humorous.  The  light 
touch  and  the  whimsical  detail,  the  grotesque  invention  and  the  purposeful 
exaggeration  were  all  at  his  command,  and  he  could  compose  and  group  his 
figures  with  certainty  and  ease.  The  Irving  illustrations  are  of  very  high  qual- 
ity etched  with  a  fine  yet  sure  line,  and  interpreting  the  droll  humor  of  the 
text  with  masterly  reserve  and  delicacy.  The  frontispiece  to  the  Burton  book 
shows  what  he  could  do  in  the  way  of  grotesque — the  mermaids  and  mermen 
in  the  cave  look  so  lugubrious  as  to  be  laughable.  And  possibly  no  one  ever  as- 
sociated wisdom  with  the  donkey,  but  Darley's  cover  design  for  The  John- 
Donkey  (No.  159)  presented  that  animal-headed  gentleman  in  such  serious, 
reflective,  and  dignified  mood  as  to  render  the  fantasy  not  only  amusing  but 
attractive. 

Two  years  before  John  Donkey  courageously  undertook  to  "stand  up  to 
the  rack,  fodder  or  no  fodder"  in  Philadelphia  and  survive  for  ten  months, 
Yankee  Doodle  made  its  bow  in  New  York.  This  was  a  lively  and  truculent 
little  weekly  which  hewed  its  way  bravely  for  a  little  over  a  year,  and  printed 
many  good  and  amusing  cuts.  The  cover  design  (No.  160)  shows  Yankee 
Doodle,  high-hatted  and  armed  with  an  axe,  standing  nonchalantly  in  a  clear- 
ing, flanked  by  monstrous  rocks  and  fantastic  trees  from  which  imps  and  sylphs 
look  out.  Above  the  title  Yankee  Doodle  is  being  greeted  by  Don  Quixote, 
Mr.  Punch,  Harlequin,  Mr.  Donkey,  and  others.  In  the  lower  left  hand 
corner  may  be  seen  the  portrait  of  a  bearded  man  with  the  initial  P.  above  it. 
According  to  Weitenkampf,  Charles  Martin  was  the  principal  artist,  and  as 
I  know  of  none  whose  name  begin  with  that  letter,  the  portrait  is  presumably 
that  of  the  editor,  and  the  initial  that  of  the  engraver.  The  Mass  Meeting  of 
Applewomen  (No.  161)  by  Read  is  one  of  the  jolliest  things  in  the  volume. 
The  aggressive  harridans  are  portrayed  in  indignant  conference  over  an  order 
issued  against  them  by  the  then  mayor  Brady.  The  "chairman"  is  smoking  a 
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pipe  while  one  member  is  orating  with  wild  gesticulations  and  others  are  stand- 
ing and  sitting  about.  An  elderly  reporter  from  The  Sun  is  evidently  in  trouble 
over  the  language  being  used.  On  the  wall  are  signs  demanding:  "The  Old 
Days  Forever",  and  "Our  Rights".  A  crude  drawing  of  a  man  hanged  to  a 
pole  is  labelled:  "Brady". 

A  curious  conceit,  showing  the  sporting  aspect  of  music,  is  presented  in  The 
Celebrated  Racer,  De  Meyer,  {the  property  of  G.  C.  Reitheimer,  Esq.,)  win- 
ning the  Great  Fall  Sweepstakes  of  1846  (No.  1 62).  This  extraordinary  draw- 
ing offers  a  centaur-like  monstrosity  with  the  head,  chest,  and  arms  of  a  man, 
a  grand  piano  body,  and  legs  encased  in  plaid  trousers  and  ending  in  ball  feet. 
The  amiable  beast  is  galloping  along,  followed  by  a  man  astride  a  violin,  urging 
him  forward  with  his  bow.  It  is  a  most  hilarious  drawing.  Even  if  Yankee 
Doodle  shared  the  annexationist  mania  then  epidemic  in  the  United  States,  he 
was  yet  humane  enough  to  feel  sympathetic  towards  the  conquered  enemy. 
For  no  one  not  entirely  heartless  can  gloat  over  the  pathetic  spectacle  of  the 
Mexican  Eagle  Plucked  (No.  163).  In  his  former  pride  of  wing  and  feather 
he  is  standing  on  a  cactus — arid  enough,  in  all  conscience ;  but  after  his  mis- 
fortunes he  is  shown  on  barren  stones:  a  detail  of  praiseworthy  invention  and 
significance. 

New  York  in  the  middle  of  the  1 9th  century  had  its  upper  crust  of  low  life 
no  less  than  London,  and  Mose  and  Lize  were  every  bit  as  gay  and  quite  as 
much  in  evidence  as  'Arry  and  'Arriet  across  the  water.  Mose  is  usually  rep- 
resented as  of  Irish  extraction,  although  where  he  got  his  name  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  about  the  b'hoy.  Another  question  for  the  curious  is  the  origin  and 
fate  of  his  peculiar  dialect.  Mose  and  his  gal  figure  prominently  in  the  humor- 
ous papers  of  the  time,  and  in  the  lithograph  (  No.  1 64)  issued  by  James  Baillie 
in  1  848  they  are  to  be  seen  in  all  their  glory,  returning  from  the  races,  or  from 
some  outing  or  clam-bake.  They  are  more  than  a  little  tight,  and  have  ex- 
changed places  and  hats.  Lize  is  standing  up,  holding  the  reins  and  whip, 
while  Mose  leans  back  at  ease,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  Lize's  diminu- 
tive parasol  over  his  shoulder.  The  original  lithograph  is  quite  daintily  colored. 
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Of  all  the  designers  and  printers  of  lithographic  caricatures  and  cartoons 
between  the  thirties  and  the  fifties  H.  R.  Robinson  was  the  most  prolific.  And 
of  him  we  know  even  less  than  we  do  of  William  Charles.  Frederic  Hudson 
in  his  History  of  Journalism  in  America,  1 873,  states  that  "There  was  a  lith- 
ographer named  Robinson  who  lined  the  curbstones  and  covered  the  old  fences 
of  New  York  with  his  peculiarly  characteristic  caricatures  during  Jackson's 
and  Van  Buren's  administrations,  which  frequently  produced  a  broad  grin  on 
the  face  of  the  metropolis  in  those  days."  This  is  the  only  known  reference  to 
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Robinson's  activities  j  but  his  business  card,  very  probably  designed  by  him- 
self, is  reproduced  here  (No.  165)  from  the  original  in  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  data  about  Robinson  the  card  is 
of  great  interest,  showing  as  it  does,  the  outside  of  his  shop  at  52  Cortlandt 
Street,  the  windows  of  which  are  filled  with  prints.  Robinson's  chief  interest 
if  not  his  principal  output  was  graphic  humor,  and  most  of  the  unsigned  prints 
published  by  him  he  himself  drew  on  the  stone.  Although  he  employed  several 
of  the  most  capable  cartoonists  (including  Clay  and  Sarony)  during  his  twenty 
years  as  printer,  many  cartoons  of  his  own  designing  rank  very  high  indeed. 
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One  of  Robinson's  best  caricatures  was  that  of  a  politician  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  whipping  some  of  the  states  into  line  on  an  issue  or  a  candidate  put 
forward  by  himself.  The  victim  is  given  the  elongated  neck  and  the  beak  of 
the  barnyard  monarch,  and  the  hair  and  beard  are  so  treated  as  to  suggest 
wattles  and  feathers,  yet  the  exaggeration  is  at  no  point  impossible.  Spurs  at 
the  heels,  and  a  nobby  stick  held  so  that  it  projects  tail-like  behind  him  com- 
plete the  impression  confirmed  by  the  title:  Chapman  Trying  to  Crow  (No. 
1 66).  It  is  an  exceptionally  lively  and  unmannerized  drawing.  Another  lith- 
ograph (No.  167),  published  at  about  the  same  time,  shows  a  portly,  sour- 
visaged  individual  scowling  over  his  shoulder  and  wondering:  "What  are  the 
fools  laughing  at  ? "  Pinned  upon  his  back  is  a  paper  on  which  is  scrawled :  "The 
Good  Natured  Man."  Although  carefully  and  skilfully  drawn  this  is  in  the 
Cruikshank  tradition,  and  it  is  much  below  the  Chapman  caricature  in  dis- 
tinction and  originality. 

Thomas  W.  Strong  was  another  designer  and  publisher  of  lithographic 
cartoons.  He  was  in  business  in  New  York  early  in  the  forties,  and  continued 
active  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  did  general  illustrating,  and 
published  penny  ballads  and  comic  valentines.  Like  Robinson  he  employed 
(or  purchased  designs  from)  popular  draughtsmen,  and  also  published  many 
unsigned  drawings,  some  if  not  most  of  which  may  be  safely  assumed  to  be  his 
own.  A  particularly  good  caricature  of  General  Santa  Ana  was  published  by 
Strong  in  1846.  The  Mexican  Commander  Enjoying  the  Prospect  Opposite 
Matamoras  (No.  168)  portrays  the  General  on  a  boney  but  patient  old  nag, 
trotting  out  to  gaze  with  indignant  amazement  upon  the  American  flag  hoisted 
above  the  city.  The  drawing  is  admirable  \  the  diminutive  body  of  the  Mexican 
President,  lean  and  chesty,  the  shouldered  sword,  the  enlarged  and  brutalized 
head,  the  triangular  hat  and  the  large  black  plume — all  these  details  must 
have  been  conceived  together,  there  is  no  sign  of  uncertainty  or  of  fabrication. 

E.  W.  Clay  made  a  good  cartoon  on  the  Mexican  War  in  Uncle  Sam's 
T aylorifics  (No.  1 69),  published  by  Robinson.  In  this  we  renew  acquaintance 
with  Charles's  bull-headed  John  Bull,  who  stands  at  the  right  on  his  Island, 
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fishing  pole  in  hand,  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  Uncle  Sam's  preoccupation 
and  catch  a  bit  more  Oregon.  Uncle  Sam  himself  (still  clean  shaven,  and  with 
a  feather  in  his  white  plug  hat)  is  booting  an  armed  man  representing  Mexico 
across  the  Rio  Grande  and  at  the  same  time  snipping  him  in  two  with  a  huge 
pair  of  scissors,  one  blade  of  which  is  labelled  "Volunteers"  and  the  other 
"Gen.  Taylor." 
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The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1 849  started  eighty  thousand  Amer- 
icans westward  on  a  journey  as  ill-considered  as  was  the  Children's  Crusade. 
There  was  more  tragedy  than  humor  in  the  adventures  of  those  romantic 
would-be  miners ;  and  the  percentage  of  those  who  got  any  gold  other  than  that 
of  experience  was  very  small  indeed.  However,  the  experiences  of  a  handful 
of  writers  and  artists  among  the  travellers  have  been  preserved  for  us  between 
the  covers  of  shabby  books,  and  they  are  well  worth  glancing  through.  The 
best  of  the  lot  were  by  Englishmen, —  A.  H.  Forrester  (Alfred  Crowquill), 
and  W.  R.  Ryan.  The  Good  Natured  Hint  about  California  and  the  Personal 
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Adventures  are  much  more  amusing  than  the  American  efforts ;  but  J.  A.  and 
D.  F.  Read  in  their  Journey  to  the  Gold  Digging  Region,  Cincinnati,  i  849, 
are  not  far  behind  with  their  energetic  little  hero  "Jeremiah  Saddlebags"  (No. 
170),  and  Charles  Nahl's  illustrations  to  A.  Delano's  Old  Block's  Sketch  Book 
(No.  171 )  showed  the  way  to  many  delineators  of  the  rough  and  tumble  life 
in  the  West.  Ballads  celebrating  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  miner,  with 
crudely  cut  and  colored  illustrations  were  in  great  demand;  and  the  litho- 
graphic houses  profited  by  the  scepticism  or  cowardice  of  the  stay-at-homes 
by  issuing  prints  on  various  aspects  of  the  gold  fever. 

Off  for  California  (No.  172),  drawn  by  Manning,  is  a  scene  on  the  dock, 
which  is  crowded  with  gold  seekers,  weeping  wives,  and  anxious  bailiffs  with 
warrants.  The  prospective  miners  are  burdened  with  baggage  of  all  kinds,  and 
several  are  wearing  top  hats  and  are  armed  with  rifles.  A  Gold  Hunter  on  His 
Way  to  California,  via,  St.  Louis  (No.  173),  published  by  Robinson,  is,  by  con- 
trast, a  placid,  even  a  phlegmatic  fellow.  His  equipment  includes  high  boots, 
a  pick,  a  shovel,  a  long  handled  pan,  a  pair  of  balances,  a  tea-kettle,  a  string  of 
sausages,  a  pocketful  of  knives  and  pistols,  an  iron  pot  that  serves  as  helmet, 
and  a  substantial  looking  portmanteau.  He  is  shown  serenely  marching  past 
a  sign-post  on  which  is  printed:  "To  St.  Louis, — 350  miles.  To  California, 
1700  M?" 

The  arrival  of  a  few  thousand  Europeans  to  swell  the  number  of  gold  hunt- 
ers led  to  some  apprehension  on  the  part  of  American  authorities  lest  the  for- 
eigners should  raise  their  own  flags  over  their  claims.  A  most  amusing  cartoon 
on  this  aspect  of  the  situation,  called  Defence  of  the  California  Bank  (No. 
174),  shows  Queen  Victoria  seated  on  a  bull  arriving  in  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  is  closely  followed  by  the  Russian  Bear  with  the  head  of  Nicholas. 
Flying  above  them  is  a  bird  with  the  head  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Isabella  II 
of  Spain  is  swimming  toward  the  shore.  Victoria  is  made  to  say: 

"Oh  Dear  Albert  don't  you  cry  for  me 
I'm  'off'  for  California  with  my  shovel  on  my  knee" 
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The  other  invaders  are  also  provided  with  doggerel  couplets.  On  the  coast 
is  a  huge  rattlesnake  with  the  head  of  President  Taylor,  warning  them  off; 
and  in  the  background  is  an  eagle-bodied  General  Scott,  flying  over  a  battery 
of  guns. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  LANTERN.  FRANK  H.  T.  BELLEW.  THOMAS  BUTLER  GUNN.  YANKEE  NOTIONS.  H.  L.  STEPHENS. 
NATHANIEL  CURRIER.  DANCING  FOR  EELS.  JOHNSTON'S  THE  OLD  SOLDIER.  ANNEXATIONIST  MANIA. 
THE  EMPEROR  OF  HAITI.  BORDER  RUFFIANS.  CARICATURE  OF  JAELL.  THE  COURTIN'.  HUMOROUS 
BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  FIFTIES.    ANTI-UNCLE  TOM. 

The  Lantern  was  the  name  of  the  next  humorous  weekly  to  shed  light 
on  the  follies  and  foibles  of  the  times,  and  it  burned  brightly  for  about 
two  years  before  it  was  suddenly  extinguished  in  1853.  Its  chief  graphic 
attractions  were  drawings  and  cartoons  by  Bellew,  Gunn,  and  Stephens.  Frank 
H.  T.  Bellew  was  born  in  India  in  1828,  was  educated  in  France  and  England, 
came  to  America  in  1 850,  and  was  active  in  comic  journalism  until  his  death 
in  1888.  He  did  a  prodigious  amount  of  work  for  many  magazines,  and  was 
in  great  demand  as  an  illustrator  of  humorous  books.  In  the  eight  little  draw- 
ings for  the  Trials  of  a  Witness  (No.  175)  Bellew  shows  the  humorous  aspect 
of  the  bullying  of  a  well  intentioned  man.  The  changes  of  facial  expression, 
and  of  gesture  and  posture,  are  done  with  such  skill  and  sympathy  that  the 
little  series  is  a  memorable  one.  Another  very  humorous  set  of  drawings  was 
Mr.  Bullheads  Dream,  in  which  a  stock  broker  has  some  adventures  as  a  pen- 
guin. Jonathan  Micawber  waiting  for  something  in  the  shape  of  a  President 
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to  turn  up  (No.  176)  is  a  most  amusing  composite  portrait  j  and  Bellew  here 
thrusts  directly  at  the  indifference  of  the  American  people  and  indirectly  at 
the  then  president,  Filmore. 

Thomas  Butler  Gunn  contributed  a  series  entitled  Tableaux  of  American 
History  which  was  probably  the  first  of  those  burlesque  drawings  in  which  the 
introduction  of  the  incongruous  supplies  the  fun.  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
on  Plymouth  Rock  (No.  177)  is  a  fair  example.  The  pilgrim  walking  down 
the  gangplank,  carries  a  carpet  bag  and  a  warming  pan;  others  are  wearing 
plug  hats,  and  smoking  cigars;  and  Indians  on  the  shore  are  acting  as  runners 
for  hotels.  Gunn  added  a  touch  to  the  half-horse,  half-alligator  monster  in  his 
Portrait  of  a  Distinguished  Mississippian  (No.  1 78) ;  and  in  The  Eagle  and 
the  Wren,  or,  Birds  of  Freedom  Taking  Liberties  (No.  179),  he  presents  an 
amusing  Uncle  Sam-Eagle  standing  on  top  of  the  world  watching  with  com- 
plete satisfaction  the  flight  of  Cuba  from  the  control  of  Spain,  which  is  rep- 
resented by  an  indignant  lion  and  a  baffled  Queen  Isabella. 

Yankee  Notions:  or,  Whittlings  from  Jonathans  Jack-knife,  also  appeared 
in  1852,  and  had  the  luck  to  live  twelve  years.  It  was  published  by  T.  W. 
Strong,  and  illustrated  by  Bellew,  Gunn,  McLenan,  Howard,  Magee,  Worth, 
Dallas,  Woolf,  and  Carlton.  The  April  Fool  cover  design  (No.  180)  is  typical 
of  the  quality  of  humor  and  drawing  to  be  found  in  its  pages. 

In  1 85 1  the  lithographic  house  of  L.  Rosenthal  of  Philadelphia  published 
a  little  album  entitled  A  Comic  Natural  History.  This  contained  forty  chromo- 
lithographs from  drawings  made  by  H.  L.  Stephens  (1 824-1 882).  City 
types  and  public  men  of  the  day  were  somewhat  clumsily  caricatured, —  as  for 
instance,  Edwin  Forrest's  head  was  centered  in  a  Star  Fish;  Henry  Clay's 
head  on  an  animal's  body  was  The  Same  Old  Coon;  and  the  city  tough  (usu- 
ally called  "the  b'hoy")  was  pictured  with  a  giraffe's  body  in  coat  and  trousers 
(No.  181).  The  Wharf  Rat,  one  of  the  most  grotesque,  is  one  of  the  best. 
Others  included  The  Bird  of  Paradise,  The  Milliner  Bird,  The  Vampyre,  and 
The  Catamaran. 

Nathaniel  Currier,  who  had  been  in  business  for  twenty  years  berore  going 
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into  partnership  with  Ives  in  1856,  was  one  of  the  many  able  designer-lith- 
ographers, and  some  of  the  cartoons  published  by  the  firm  during  the  presi- 
dential campaigns  of  '56  and  '6o  were  drawn  by  him.  But  it  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  decide  which  were  his,  as  the  practice  of  anonymity  was  still 
largely  in  vogue.  Generally,  designs  bought  of  independent  or  free-lance 
artists  were  signed  —  thus  Thomas  Worth,  many  of  whose  works  were  pub- 
lished by  Currier  &  Ives,  always  signed  his  drawings.  The  candidacy  of  John 
C.  Fremont  brought  forth  some  very  good  cartoons  from  the  presses  of  this 
firm.  The  "Mustang"  Team  (No.  182)  is  a  fair  sample.  A  light  two-wheeled 
wagon,  drawn  by  a  despairing  nag  is  held  up  at  Union  toll-gate  by  the  keeper, 
who  fears  the  weight  of  the  load.  The  "load"  is  mainly  on  the  horse — Greeley 
of  the  Tribune,  Bennett  of  the  Herald,  and  Raymond  of  the  Times  are  all  on 
his  back.  Fremont  is  seated  on  the  buckboard,  bearing  a  large  cross,  symbolic 
of  his  supposed  Roman  leanings.  In  the  wagon  is  a  sack  of  gold  for  "Bleeding 
Kansas",  and  a  female  figure,  possibly  Kansas  herself.  Another  cartoon,  The 
Great  Republican  Reform  Party  (No.  183)  shows  half  a  dozen  queerly  as- 
sorted and  appropriately  dressed  would-be  supporters  stating  their  demands  to 
Fremont,  who  promises  them  all  they  desire.  The  force  of  this  cartoon  is  in- 
creased as  one  realizes  that  the  petitioners  are  a  prohibitionist-vegetarian,  a 
feminist,  a  socialist,  a  free-love  advocate,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  a  free  negro. 

Currier  &  Ives  also  published  many  amusing  lithographs  dealing  with  hu- 
morous aspects  of  every  day  life.  Cuffee  Dancing  for  Eels  (No.  1  84),  1857, 
is  a  good  example  of  this  genre.  On  a  wharf  is  seen  a  group  of  loafers  and 
urchins  watching  a  squat  though  lively  little  negro  going  through  his  solo 
performance.  Another  negro  holds  a  bunch  of  eels  temptingly  before  the 
dancer.  The  indolent  and  casual  interest  of  the  onlookers  is  ably  contrasted 
with  CufTee's  animated  movements. 

The  influence  of  cartoons  on  social  caricature  and  vice  versa  is  not  always 
clearly  observable,  and  therefore  it  is  of  cogent  interest  to  mention  a  cartoon 
published  in  Vanity  Fair  three  years  later  in  which  we  see  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
Dancing  For  Eels  in  the  Charleston  Market  (No.  185),  Charleston  being  the 
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seat  of  the  Democratic  Convention.  Flanking  him  right  and  left,  and  ob- 
serving his  performance  with  disfavor,  are  President  Buchanan  and  Jefferson 
Davis.  In  the  background  are  to  be  seen  Governor  Wise  of  Virginia,  and  ex- 
President  Pierce. 

In  1 852  D.  C.  Johnston  brought  out  a  little  publication,  illustrated  by  him- 
self, entitled  The  Old  Soldier.  It  contained  a  number  of  miscellaneous  hu- 
morous lithographs,  among  which  were  two  on  Lola  Montez,  the  celebrated 
dancer.  One  shows  her  departure  from  Europe  in  a  swan-boat  (No.  186). 
She  is  kissing  her  fingers  in  farewell  to  a  group  of  weeping  kings  and  princes 
on  the  shore,  while  a  cupid  is  shooting  a  final  arrow  at  them  from  the  stern. 
The  other  (No.  187)  shows  Lola's  debut  in  America.  The  theatre  is  empty 
save  for  a  Quaker  in  the  orchestra  who  gazes  at  her  from  behind  his  hand,  and 
a  man  in  a  box  who  looks  wide-eyed  over  the  pages  of  the  Herald.  Another 
illustration  (No.  188)  comments  on  the  laxities  of  the  street  cleaning  and 
police  departments  of  the  time.  Two  ruffians,  armed  with  brooms  and  having 
placards  bearing  the  words  "Body  Guard"  on  their  backs,  occupy  the  breadth 
of  a  cleanly  swept  path  across  a  street,  menacing  each  other  and  spattering 
passers-by  with  mud  from  their  implements  of  livelihood  and  defence.  These 
drawings  show  a  great  increase  in  power  over  Johnston's  earlier  work. 

The  field  of  political  cartooning  in  America  was  very  considerably  widened 
in  the  early  fifties  by  the  annexationist  mania  which  followed  upon  the  acqui- 
sition of  Texas  in  1845  and  of  the  whole  country  westward  to  the  Pacific  in 
1 848.  Filibustering  expeditions  were  sent  to  assist  the  revolting  Cubans;  fan- 
tastic dreams  of  empire  were  engendered  by  Peary's  forced  trade  agreement 
with  Japan;  and  the  Oregon  dispute  with  England  still  flared  up  from  time  to 
time.  In  June,  1850,  Punch  published  two  drawings  of  Master  Jonathan 
Trying  to  Smoke  a  Cuba.  The  first  showed  him  boldly  puffing  at  a  large  cigar 
labelled  "Cuba";  the  second  showed  him  suffering  from  its  effects.  In  answer 
to  Punch's  assertion:  "It  wont  agree  with  him",  an  American  cartoon  (No. 
189)  portrayed  Jonathan  seated  on  the  rigging  of  an  American  ship,  armed 
with  cutlass  and  rifle,  and  smoking  furiously  and  blowing  out  clouds  of  priests, 
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nuns,  Spanish  officers  and  officials,  crosses,  chains,  etc.,  etc.  Below,  on  another 
ship,  Punch  and  the  British  Lion  in  dog-toby  frill  are  shown  in  impotent  fury. 
Another  cartoon  by  the  same  artist  (No.  1 89)  shows  the  United  States  Consul 
at  Havana  being  "decorated  by  Don  Quixote  with  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleeze  for  his  Neutrality  in  the  Cuba  Question".  "Absolute  Powers",  repre- 
sented by  animal  headed  figures  in  military  uniform,  look  on  approvingly, 
while  a  decrepit  man  on  a  throne  bestows  the  insignia  on  the  kneeling  Ameri- 
can Consul.  The  Stars  (some  star-headed  figures)  are  shown  in  consternation; 
and  Jonathan,  armed  with  flag  and  cutlass,  runs  off  swearing:  "Cuba  must  be 
smoked  anyhow ! " 

In  Soloque,  Emperor  of  Hayti,  Creating  a  Grand  Duke  (No.  1 90)  we  have 
a  capital  though  savage  satire  on  the  mushroom  empires  founded  by  megalo- 
maniac negroes  who  possessed  sufficient  martial  and  executive  cunning.  And 
quite  possibly  the  anonymous  draughtsman  intended  an  oblique  thrust  at 
Napoleon  III  and  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil.  But  there  actually  was  a  negro,  Sou- 
louque,  who  proclaimed  himself  Faustin  I  and  who  held  power  and  main- 
tained a  burlesque  imperial  state  in  Hayti  from  1849  to  1858;  and  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  the  grotesque  scene  in  this  print  is  closer  to  such  incidents 
it  ridicules  than  even  the  artist  supposed.  In  any  case,  it  is  an  excellent  and 
most  amusing  drawing:  the  amazingly  proportioned  and  arrogant  Emperor, 
his  bloated  consort,  his  imbecilic  Prime  Minister,  the  bullying  and  giggling 
courtiers,  the  awed  expectant  Grand  Duke,  and  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France — all  are  most  felicitous  char- 
acterizations. 

Liberty,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kansas — in  the  hands  of  the  " Border  Ruffians" 
(No.  191)  portrays  the  Democratic  leaders  as  jovial  and  unscrupulous  ma- 
rauders. Robbery,  murder,  and  abduction  (common  occurrences  during  the 
struggle  between  free-soil  and  pro-slavery  advocates  in  the  new  state)  are  here 
laid  to  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Cass,  Marcy,  and  Douglas.  The  cheerfulness  with 
which  these  men  supported  measures  leading  to  such  crimes  is  forcibly  empha- 
sized by  the  cartoonist  in  depicting  them  as  the  actual  outlaws. 
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When  Alfred  Jaell,  a  well-known  Austrian  pianist  and  composer,  gave  a 
concert  at  the  Music  Hall,  Boston,  in  1853  ms  brilliant  performance  took  the 
town  by  storm.  A  lithograph  caricature  of  the  pianist  (No.  192),  drawn  by 
E.  Masson,  cleverly  expressed  the  popular  opinion  by  showing  him  bowing  to 
the  audience  and  unobtrusively  displaying  his  ten-fingered  hands.  Quite  aside 
from  this  amusing  detail,  however,  the  caricature  is  a  good  one.  The  large, 
broad  head  with  its  confident  and  satisfied  expression,  the  wide  shoulders,  the 
expanse  of  shirt  bosom  and  vest,  the  projecting  collar,  the  heavy  watch  chain, 
and  the  silk  handkerchief,  all  these  details  were  observed  and  exaggerated  by 
the  artist;  and  all  this  massiveness  and  impressiveness  is  supported  on  slender, 
diminutive  legs,  and  the  smallest  and  daintiest  of  feet. 

Harpers  Weekly,  started  in  1 857,  at  first  carried  no  cartoons;  but  was  soon 
printing  "last  page  comics"  by  Bellew  and  other  popular  men.  Some  of  these 
designs  had  already  been  printed  in  the  humorous  weeklies,  and  others  were 
likely  to  appear  therein.  This  practice  of  exchanging  cuts  was  no  doubt  very 
convenient  for  the  publishers  of  the  time,  but  it  complicates  the  task  of  the 
historian  in  a  most  bewildering  manner.  In  the  issue  for  October  23,  1858, 
Harper's  Weekly  printed  Lowell's  poem  The  Courtin'  with  four  humorous 
illustrations  by  Augustus  Hoppin.  These  are  sensitive  and  sympathetic  graphic 
interpretations  of  the  quiet  humor  of  the  text,  and  they  probably  excited  great 
interest  when  they  first  appeared  with  the  poem  in  a  double  page  spread.  The 
one  here  reproduced  (No.  193),  illustrating  the  crying  of  the  banns,  is  excep- 
tionally well  drawn,  and  very  good  fun. 

The  popularity  of  the  illustrated  humorous  weeklies  such  as  The  Lantern 
and  Yankee  Notions  encouraged  publishers  to  employ  many  of  the  artists  on 
the  staffs  of  those  magazines  to  make  drawings  for  humorous  books.  In  the 
fifties  therefore  there  appeared  a  number  of  humorously  illustrated  novels, 
adventures,  and  whimsical  tales.  Swallow  Barn  by  J.  P.  Kennedy,  1 85  1,  was 
illustrated  by  D.  H.  Strother  (Porte  Crayon)  (Nos.  194,  195),  who  was  both 
author  and  artist  of  Virginia  Illustrated,  1 857.  Strother's  humor  was  of  a  very 
well-bred,  genteel  type,  but  his  drawings  are  lively  enough  and  show  consid- 
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erable  ability.  The  work  of  another  Southern  writer,  Jos.  G.  Baldwin's  Flush 
Times  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  1 854,  was  illustrated  by  John  McLenan, 
who  also  made  drawings  for  "Doestick's"  Elephant  Club  and  other  pieces 
published  in  1855  and  1857.  H.  L.  Stephens  illustrated  Artemus  Ward,  His 
Book,  and  Jacob  A.  Dallas's  Mrs.  Frances  Witcher's  Widow  Bedot.  Thomas 
Butler  Gunn  wrote,  and  drew  some  of  the  illustrations  for  The  Physiology  of 
the  New  York  Boarding  House;  Bellew  and  Waud  contributing  the  others. 
The  Dodge  Club  in  Italy  in  185Q,  by  James  de  Mille,  contains  a  hundred  more 
or  less  humorous  illustrations;  Major  Jack  Downing's  Letters,  1857,  and  his 
Thirty  Years  Out  of  the  Senate,  1859,  were  illustrated  by  J.  H.  Howard;  and 
Augustus  Hoppin  was  the  artist  of  Wm.  Allen  Butler's  Nothing  to  Wear,  1857. 

All  of  these  draughtsmen  (except  Strother)  were  connected  with  the  hu- 
morous weeklies,  and  there  is  nothing  sufficiently  different  in  their  book  work 
to  warrant  further  comment  or  reproduction.  The  Harp  of  a  Thousand  Strifigs, 
a  collection  of  tales  edited  by  S.  P.  Avery  in  1858,  is  the  most  representative 
humorously  illustrated  book  of  the  period,  as  it  contains  drawings  by  McLenan, 
Hoppin,  Darley,  Hennessy,  Bellew,  Gunn,  and  Howard, —  and  all  are  en- 
graved on  wood  by  "Spavery." 

Quite  the  most  grotesque  allegory  published  in  the  ante  bellum  period 
was  a  large  lithograph  (15  by  20  inches)  entitled:  A  Dream  Caused  by  tlie 
perusal  of  Mrs.  H.  Beecher  Stoweys  popular  work  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (No. 
196).  The  print  was  made  by  R.  Milne  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1855,  and 
was  doubtless  issued  as  a  reply  to  the  abolitionist  propaganda  of  the  famous 
novel.  Demons,  harpies,  monsters,  and  negroes  are  flying  and  scurrying  hither 
and  thither  in  a  barren  rockbound  landscape,  and  from  a  tunnel  labelled 
"Underground  Railway"  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  emerges,  holding  her  book  aloft, 
accompanied  and  tormented  by  imps  and  demons.  In  the  center  a  negro  dressed 
as  a  Quaker  stands  beside  a  banner  bearing  the  Union  Jack  in  one  corner,  and 
the  slogan:  "Women  of  England  to  the  Rescue."  An  enormous  winged  mon- 
ster, emitting  flames  and  lightning  from  mouth  and  talons,  spread  itself  over 
the  sky.  The  drawing  displays  such  exceptional  skill  that  one  is  irresistibly 
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reminded  of  Breugel,  Bosch,  and  Jacques  Callot.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
plate  is,  in  the  main,  a  copy  of  Callot's  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  in  reverse, 
with  the  figures  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  the  Quaker-dressed  negro  substituted  for 
others  in  the  original. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

SCARCITY  OF  HUMOROUS  GRAPHIC  ART  IN  THE  SOUTH.  PORTE  CRAYON  THE  ONLY  ANTE-BELLUM 
ARTIST.  SOUTHERN  PUNCH,  OF  RICHMOND.  DR.  ADALBERT  VOLCK  OF  BALTIMORE,  HIS  CARTOONS 
IN  CONFEDERATE  WAR  ETCHINGS;  OTHER  PLATES.  THE  EARLY  WORK  OF  THOMAS  NAST.  VANITY 
FAIR.WORTH'S  PLUTARCH  RESTORED.  OTHER  HUMOROUS  ILLUSTRATION.  GULLTOWN  IN  AN  UPROAR. 


Before  the  Civil  War  the  South  had  produced  a  few  humorous  authors 
of  real  merit,  and  one  illustrator,  "Porte  Crayon,"  David  Hunter 
Strother.  No  doubt,  were  all  the  facts  known,  many  men  prominent 
in  the  arts  in  ante-bellum  days  were  of  Southern  birth,  but  all  opportunities 
were  in  the  North  or  eastward  across  the  Atlantic,  and  so  the  South  has  but 
little  to  show.  During  the  war  some  dauntless  souls  in  Richmond  started  a 
magazine  called  Southern  Punch.  From  August  15,  1863,  for  about  a  year 
thereafter  the  paper  made  its  brave  attempt  to  cheer  and  jeer.  After  July  9, 
1  864,  it  carried  no  cuts  except  its  title  page,  and  a  couple  of  months  later  it 
gave  up  the  struggle  —  but  more  for  lack,  of  paper  than  for  want  of  spirit. 
The  drawings  were  not  numerous  or  varied;  and,  as  may  be  expected,  most 
were  on  some  phase  of  the  war.  The  Militia,  as  usual,  came  in  for  some  good 
natured  banter.  There  is  a  sketch  of  a  militiaman  (No.  1 97)  "summoned  from 
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his  snug  quarters  at  home  on  June  28th,  en  route  for  the  suburbs  of  Richmond 
in  search  of  Yankees.  It  is  a  life-likeness  of  a  gentleman  who  desired  to  go  well 
provided  for  any  emergency.  The  only  damage  was  the  wounding  of  his  um- 
brella and  the  disappearance  of  a  rooster  and  a  bottle  of  'best  OtardV  Another 
on  the  Pomposity  of  Office  shows  a  mounted  militia  officer  sternly  refusing 
the  plea  of  a  citizen  to  go  through  the  lines  to  his  family.  A  drawing  of  two 
donkey-headed  medical  officers  with  a  rustic  youth  between  them  (No.  198) 
is  "Dedicated  only  to  such  incompetent  or  perverse  M.  S.  as  those  who  insist 
on  burdening  the  army  and  hospitals  with  men  notoriously  unfit  for  duty". 


NO.   I97  NO.   I98 

The  Southern  Illustrated  News,  also  published  at  Richmond,  printed  a  few 
wood-cut  cartoons  on  the  war;  and  there  were  some  crudely  drawn  litho- 
graphs issued  from  Durham,  N.  C,  by  B.  Duncan  entitled  Dissolving  Views 
of  Richmond. 

In  the  Confederate  Museum  also  are  a  number  of  small  etchings  of  the 
lighter  side  of  life  in  field  and  camp  by  Lt.  Wm.  L.  Sheppard.  Of  these  A 
Flank  Movement  and  The  Hospital  Rat  are  outstanding.  Sheppard  came 
North  after  the  war,  and  gained  recognition  by  his  humorous  drawings  of 
negroes.  J.  G.  Chapman,  another  Southern  artist,  was  a  very  skilful  crafts- 
man, and  among  the  many  examples  of  his  work  preserved  in  the  Virginia 
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State  Library  are  several  quietly  amusing  etchings  and  drawings.  In  the 
Library  of  Congress,  bound  in  with  Southern  Punch,  are  a  few  numbers  of 
The  Bugle  Horn  of  Liberty,  published  at  Griffin,  Georgia.  This  periodical 
which  ran  for  a  few  months  beginning  August,  1863,  has  as  sub-title:  A  hu- 
morous monthly  devoted  to  Fun,  Fact,  and  Fancy.  The  illustrations  seem 
all  to  have  been  taken  from  other  publications.  Some  are  signed:  J.  H. 
H.(oward?  ). 

By  far  the  most  important  contribution  to  American  graphic  humor  in  the 
South,  both  historically  and  artistically,  was  made  by  a  German-born  resident 
of  Baltimore,  Adalbert  J.  Volck.  And  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  most  promi- 
nent graphic  artist  and  humorist  of  the  North  at  this  time  was  the  German- 
born  Thomas  Nast.  Volck's  fame  rests  on  a  small  body  of  work,  but  it  is  of 
very  high  quality.  His  twenty-nine  Confederate  War  Etchings  were  issued 
in  1863  under  the  anagram  "V.  Blada",  and  at  least  one  edition  has  a  (false?  ) 
London  imprint.  These  etchings  are  for  the  most  part  done  in  outline,  and  are 
forceful  attacks  on  the  Northern  policies  and  armies.  A  few  are  genuine  car- 
toons of  great  power.  Worship  of  the  North  (No.  199),  the  first  plate  of  the 
series,  is  a  stinging  indictment  of  Northern  principles  as  seen  by  the  South. 
Above  an  altar  whose  foundations  are  Puritanism,  Atheism,  Rationalism,  and 
other  isms  from  free  love  to  Negro  Worship,  sits  a  gigantic  negro.  Behind  him 
glitters  a  cluster  of  bayonets,  centered  by  a  John  Brown  pike.  The  bleeding  body 
of  a  white  man  is  upon  the  altar,  a  sacrifice  to  the  negro  idol.  Lincoln's  head 
as  a  clown  is  at  the  right ;  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  at  the  left,  knife  in  hand. 
Greeley  swings  a  censer,  and  Generals  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Scott,  and  Halleck 
are  standing  or  kneeling  about.  Stanton,  Seward  and  others  are  recognizable 
in  the  crowd.  In  the  background  is  a  statue  of  "St.  Ossawattomi"  (John 
Brown).  The  humor  in  this  plate  is  so  grim  that  it  could  appeal  only  to  a  vio- 
lent partisan. 

A  more  general  response  will  be  found  for  The  Passage  Through  Baltimore 
(No.  200),  which  makes  use  of  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  Lincoln  was  hurried 
through  that  city  disguised  in  a  Scotch  cap  and  a  long  ulster.  The  cartoonist 
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shows  the  President-elect  furtively  looking  out  of  the  sliding  door  of  a  freight 
car,  and  he  wears  the  cap  and  coat  of  the  story.  Another  plate  shows  Lincoln 
writing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  His  table  is  supported  by  legs  carved 
at  the  top  into  negroes'  heads  with  rams'  horns,  and  at  the  base  into  cloven 
hoofs.  The  devil  holds  his  inkwell,  a  snake's  head  writhes  from  under  the 
window  hangings,  a  statuette  symbolical  of  the  United  States  is  used  as  a  hat 
rack,  and  pictures  on  the  wall  show  a  massacre  by  negroes  in  Santo  Domingo, 
and  "St.  Ossawattomi".  Surrounded  by  these  inspiring  objects  and  symbols, 
with  one  foot  resting  on  a  volume  labeled  "Constitution  of  the  United  States", 
Lincoln  is  shown  wrestling  with  his  message. 

Volck  also  made  several  caricature  etchings  which  were  not  included  in 
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the  Confederate  War  Etchings  and  which  are  very  little  known.  One  shows 
Lincoln  as  a  dancer  in  oriental  costume.  He  manipulates  a  large  veil,  and  on 
exposing  his  face  he  is  perceived  to  be  a  negro.  The  title  is  Under  the  Veil, 
First  Appearance  in  This  Character.  In  another  Lincoln  is  presented  as  a 
clown,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  stage  is  a  group  of  puppets.  It  is  called  Great 
American  Tragedians,  Comedians,  and  Clowns,  and  Rope  Danzers  in  their 
favorite  Characters  (No.  20 1).  Lincoln  as  master  of  ceremonies  announces 
that  they  are  come  to  present  "a  kind  of  history."  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  is  seen  at  a  window  in  the  back-drop.  The  puppets  against  the 
wall  are  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
General  Butler.  Generals  Fremont,  Scott,  and  McClellan  are  in  the  fore- 
ground. A  skeleton  at  the  top  holds  up  the  curtain. 

Throughout  the  Civil  War  the  two  Northern  leaders  most  hated  in  the 
South  were  Lincoln  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the  former  because  he  was 
Lincoln,  and  the  latter  because  he  was  not  only  a  "traitor",  but  a  "brute".  The 
Southerners  had  some  reason,  in  ante-bellum  days,  to  believe  that  Butler  would 
support  them  in  their  "right"  to  secede.  Instead  he  became  a  General  in  the 
Union  army,  and  was  most  harsh  in  his  treatment  of  civilians  after  his  capture 
of  New  Orleans.  He  was  one  of  Volck's  particular  betes  noirs,  and  even  in 
1868  the  artist  published  a  volume  of  mock  heroic  verses  with  illustrations 
burlesquing  the  military  exploits  and  prowess  of  the  hated  "Brute  Butler". 
Lincoln  and  Butler  as  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  (No.  202)  is  one  of  the 
best  of  Volck's  plates.  The  quality  of  drawing  in  all  of  them  is  quite  high,  but 
in  this  one  he  attains  a  freedom  and  richness  beside  which  his  other  drawings 
seem  a  little  stiff  —  although  their  manner  was  suited  to  their  matter,  as  this 
is  to  its.  Costumed  as  were  the  Spanish  knight  and  his  squire,  and  mounted  on 
parodies  of  horse  and  ass,  the  war  President  and  his  General  are  shown  en 
route  to  some  fantastic  adventure.  Lincoln's  face  is  here  given  the  expression 
of  a  fantastical  idealist,  and  Butler's  bears  the  stamp  of  a  shrewd  and  calcu- 
lating servitor. 

In  the  plate  entitled  The  Man  of  Wrath  (No.  203)  the  ill-dressed  and 
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charlatan-like  figure  of  Horace  Greeley  is  made  to  look  even  more  of  the 
mountebank  by  the  means  of  numerous  slight  exaggerations.  The  famous 
editor  of  The  Tribune  is  shown  standing,  pen  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
raised  close  to  the  shoulder  and  pointing  (presumably  at  his  interlocutor)  in 
a  mysterious  and  quite  eccentric  manner.  On  a  wall  at  the  left  is  a  portrait  of 
"Harriet"  (Beecher  Stowe)  as  a  negress. 

Adalbert  John  Volck,  1828-19 12,  lived  in  Baltimore,  and  practised  den- 
tistry there  for  many  years  after  the  war.  He  appears  not  to  have  done  any 
humorous  graphic  work  other  than  the  Civil  War  cartoons  and  caricatures 
mentioned,  and  a  few  other  separate  plates  in  which  Fremont,  Butler  and 
Thurlow  Weed  figure,  and  some  illustrations  for  the  mock-heroic  ode,  The 
American  Cyclops,  1  868.  In  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  there  are  some 
medals  and  small  sculptures  by  him  and  also,  if  I  recall  aright,  some  little 
paintings;  but  nothing  more  in  a  humorous  or  satirical  vein. 

In  the  North  the  power  of  Thomas  Nast  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt  in  the  vivid  battle  scenes  and  emblematical  pictures  he  was  drawing  for 
Harper's  Weekly.  Although  he  had  not  yet  emerged  as  the  great  cartoonist 
his  drawings  were  eagerly  awaited,  and  they  aroused  millions  to  patriotic 
fervor.  And  it  was  these  patriotic  pictures,  such  as  the  War  in  the  Border  States , 
the  Christmas  Furlough,  and  Compromise  with  the  South  that  made  him  (in 
words  attributed  to  Lincoln)  "the  nation's  best  recruiting  sergeant." 

Nast  was  born  in  Landau,  Germany,  in  1  840,  and  was  brought  to  New  York 
at  the  age  of  six.  At  fifteen  he  was  employed  by  Frank  Leslie  as  sketching 
reporter  on  Leslie's  Weekly  at  four  dollars  a  week.  He  went  out  with  the 
reporters  to  fires,  riots,  wrecks,  and  less  tragic  happenings,  and  was  quickly 
advanced  in  wages  and  responsibilities.  In  1859  he  was  commissioned  by 
The  Illustrated  News  to  go  to  England  to  cover  the  Heenan— Sayers  fight.  Im- 
mediately after  that  he  followed  Garibaldi  and  his  famous  Red  Shirts  in  their 
successful  campaign  through  Italy  in  1 860.  So  that,  on  his  return,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  was  very  possibly  the  only  American  newspaper  artist  who  had 
seen  a  war  at  first  hand,  and  his  experience  was  to  stand  him  in  very  good  stead. 
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A  page  from  his  Journey  to  Europe,  i860  (No.  204),  covered  with  small 
sketches,  including  some  of  himself  (a  short  chubby  youth)  is  a  fair  sample  of 
his  earliest  humorous  work,  and  it  already  shows  his  great  facility  and  readi- 
ness to  accept  and  adapt  any  situation  to  his  purpose.  He  made  a  few  small 
cartoons  for  The  Illustrated  News  in  1861  and  1862,  but  what  was  probably 
one  of  his  first  cartoons  for  Harpers  Weekly,  A  New  Plan  to  frighten  Fine  Old 
English  Gentlemen  (No.  205),  appeared  in  January,  1863.  It  represents  a 
street  urchin  frightening  John  Bull  with  the  cry:  "Here  comes  General  But- 
ler." As  Paine  says,  the  drawing  was  good  enough,  but  gave  no  hint  of  the 
power  and  style  which  was  later  to  make  him  famous.  In  1863  he  made  a 
series  of  caricatures  which  were  reproduced  as  cartes  de  visites  and  were  very 
popular.  One  of  them,  Bluebeard  of  New  Orleans  (No.  206),  is  shown  on 
this  page.  The  much  abused  General  Butler  is  in  semi-oriental  costume,  and 
holds  a  huge  cutlass  in  one  hand  and,  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  a  diminutive 
woman  in  the  other.  The  head  of  Butler,  however,  is  much  nearer  to  por- 
traiture than  to  caricature.  In  1865  Nast  made  a  design  (No.  207)  in  com- 
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petition  for  the  cover  of  a  new  humorous  weekly,  Mrs.  Grundy.  He  won  the 
prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  with  a  drawing  showing  the  back  of  Mrs.  Grundy 
as  she  might  be  seen  from  backstage.  She  is  facing  an  audience,  about  one  hun- 
dred of  whom  were  easily  recognizable  by  their  contemporaries,  and  of  whom 
we  today  may  readily  point  out  between  one  and  two  dozen. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  he  was  busily  occupied  during  these  years  with 
his  war  drawings  for  Harper's  Weekly.  His  great  emblematical  cartoon, 
Compromise  with  the  South  (No.  208),  appeared  in  that  magazine  shortly 
after  the  Democrats  had  adopted  the  Chicago  Platform,  1864.  That  docu- 
ment proclaimed  the  war  a  failure,  and  pledged  the  Democratic  party  to 
arrange  an  early  peace.  General  George  B.  McClellan  resigned  from  the 
Union  army  to  become  its  candidate.  In  Nast's  cartoon  (in  which  there  is 
biting  irony,  but  no  humor)  the  Southerner,  with  one  foot  on  the  grave  of 
"Union  heroes  who  fell  in  a  useless  war,"  grasps  the  hand  of  a  crippled  North- 
ener.  At  the  graveside  Columbia  weeps,  and  behind  the  Southerner  negroes 
are  seen  again  in  chains.  The  effect  of  this  drawing  was  stupendous.  Extra 
editions  of  the  Weekly  failed  to  meet  the  demand, —  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that,  as  Parton  says,  "circulating  in  every  town,  army,  camp,  fort,  and  ship, 
it  placed  the  whole  country  within  his  reach."  The  plate  was  used  for  millions 
of  copies  during  that  presidential  campaign,  and  unquestionably  had  more 
weight  in  deciding  the  outcome  than  any  other  single  effort. 

With  the  appearance  in  December,  1859,  °^  Vanity  Fair  the  humorous 
weekly  came  to  maturity  with  a  surprising  suddenness.  The  literary  quality 
was  greatly  improved,  under  Leland,  Fitz-James  O'Brian,  and  Artemus  Ward  \ 
and  the  many  drawings  and  cartoons  by  Mullen,  Stephens,  Goater,  Fisk,  and 
others  raised  its  graphic  note  considerably  higher  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Even  so,  it  lived  only  three  years.  But  very  likely  the  Civil  War  killed  it.  In 
its  first  issue  Vanity  Fair  announced  that  it  regarded  all  politics  as  vanity,  and 
promised  to  "persistently  meddle  therewith."  Its  caricatures  and  cartoons 
made  good  the  promise,  and  were  ably  assisted  by  satirical  quips  in  the  text. 
Oh!  Willie^  We  Have  Missed  You!  (No.  209),  an  excellent  caricature  of 
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William  H.  Seward  with  a  pot  belly,  a  brief  case,  an  umbrella,  a  walking  stick, 
a  battered  top  hat,  and  a  Tribune  label  in  his  coat,  was  one  of  its  early  best. 
Later  in  the  same  year  the  desertion  of  Seward  by  Greeley  at  the  convention 
was  presented  as  the  assassination  scene  from  Julius  Caesar  (No.  210) — but 
there  is  an  air  more  of  burlesque  than  of  tragedy.  The  statue  of  Pompey  Lincoln 
is  black;  Seward,  dying  on  the  ground,  looks  only  bewildered  and  insulted; 
and  Brutus  Greeley,  in  one  boot  and  one  sandal,  toga  and  high  collar  and  plug 
hat,  looks  like  a  figure  out  of  a  masquerade.  A  Wendell  Philippic  shows  the 
great  abolitionist  preacher  in  any  but  a  complimentary  light,  a  huge-eared, 
impassioned  fanatic.  In  The  Webster  Statue  after  a  Design  by  Mr.  Wendell 
Philips  the  head  of  the  statesman  is  on  the  ground  and  in  its  place  on  the  mas- 
sive shoulders  is  the  narrow,  bearded  one  of  John  Brown;  in  one  hand  is  placed 
a  pistol,  and  the  other  supports  a  bundle  of  faggots.  President  Buchanan  was 
another  favorite  butt  of  the  first  volume.  He  is  derided  in  all  conceivable  ways 
— represented  in  many  little  drawings  as  a  jack-in-the-box,  as  a  comet,  as  a 
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frog,  as  a  crab,  as  a  candle,  a  paint  brush,  and  an  onion;  and  in  the  cartoons  he 
is  usually  shown  as  a  bewildered  old  woman. 

A  news  item  early  in  i  860  stated  that  "Brigham  Young  does  not  appear  in 
public  much  of  late.  .  .  .  When  he  is  seen  he  has  his  head  muffled  up  in  a 
handkerchief."  Seizing  upon  this  the  Vanity  Fair  satirists  suggested  that  he 
had  reason,  as  he  had  long  been  playing  a  game  of  blind  man's  bluff  with  the 
Government,  and  went  on  to  say  that  he  deliberately  blinded  himself  to  the 
murders  of  so-called  Gentiles.  The  drawing  accompanying  this  article,  The 
Veiled  Prophet  of  Polygamutah  (No.  2 1  1 ),  is  of  a  half-human,  half-goatish 
figure  with  its  head  bound  up  in  a  large  handkerchief,  a  Pandean  "Polygam" 
pipe  in  one  hand,  while  he  points  with  the  other  to  a  notice  to  the  effect  that 
"All  Gentiles  found  on  these  premises  shall  be  shot". 

The  affected  manners  of  the  "counter  jumper"  or  male  sales  clerk  gave 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  banter  in  these  times,  and  Bellew,  taking  the  lines: 

"You  should  be  women, 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so," 

produced,  over  the  title  Shakespeare  for  the  Counter- Jumpers  (No.  212),  a 
most  amusing  drawing  in  which  the  bearded  clerks  are  dressed  as  women.  The 
one  in  the  right  hand  corner  is  quite  charming  in  a  Pre-Raphaelitish  way. 
Mullen  also  paid  his  respects  to  this  peculiar  type  in  his  drawing  of  a  "stuffed 
counter  jumper  of  i860,  in  a  cage  of  the  period"  (No.  213).  The  poor  man 
is  seated  on  a  chest,  displaying  some  goods,  and  over  him  (chest,  goods,  and  all) 
is  set  the  wire  framework  of  a  crinoline! 

Thomas  Worth,  born  1834,  who  later  in  the  century  was  to  obtain  wide 
popularity  by  his  "Darktown"  comics,  published  in  1 862  a  volume  of  twenty 
lithographed  plates  entitled  Plutarch  Restored:  an  anachronatic  metempsy- 
chosis,  illustrating  the  illustrious  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  drawings  are 
skilfully  made  and  are  full  of  good  fun,  burlesquing  the  outstanding  events  in 
the  lives  of  the  ancient  great  by  means  of  introducing  topically  incongruous 
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details.  In  the  one  here  reproduced  (  No.  214)  Worth  takes  Plutarch's  remark : 
"Darius,  having  delivered  himself  and  his  citadel  to  Timotheus,  is  said  to  have 
spent  his  time  in  drinking  the  diluted  wine  of  taverns,"  and  shows  the  fallen 
leader  seated  in  an  alcove  of  a  pseudo-classic  tavern  with  modern  benches, 
table,  and  hat-rack.  On  the  rack  hang  Darius's  silk  hat  and  scarf;  he  himself 
is  dressed  in  the  costume  of  his  time,  but  there  are  spectacles  and  wine  bottles 
on  the  table.  A  negro  waiter  attends  him,  and  to  left  and  right  are  bar  men  with 
great  mustachios.  Darius,  a  bibulous  and  dissipated  old  man,  is  looking  gloom- 
ily at  a  glass  of  mint  julep  which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

Worth  also  did  some  remarkably  good  cartoons  at  this  time,  among  them 
The  Voluntary  Manner  in  Which  Some  of  the  Southern  Volunteers  Enlist 
(No.  215),  published  by  Currier  &  Ives.  This  is  a  scene  in  a  barn  temporar- 
ily used  as  recruiting  quarters.  A  Confederate  officer,  pen  in  hand,  is  seated 
behind  a  table  contrived  of  a  board  upon  a  whiskey  barrel.  A  "volunteer"  is 
being  prodded  into  the  barn  by  the  bayonets  of  Southern  soldiers  ;  on  the  floor 
is  a  drunken  or  utterly  despondent  man;  against  the  walls  are  other  soldiers 
in  uniform.  Some  kitchen  ware  in  the  foreground  is  labelled:  "Prizes  taken 
by  the  Southern  Navy."  On  the  wall  to  the  right  is  a  broadside  announcing 
the  suicide  of  Abe  Lincoln,  and  a  little,  lean,  bearded  figure,  hanging  by  the 
neck  from  a  nail,  is  labelled:  "Old  Abe."  Ridicule  is  piled  on  in  every  detail, 
and  the  drawing  throughout  is  sure  and  expressive  to  a  degree  unusual  in  car- 
toons of  the  period. 

The  Nonsense  Books  of  Edward  Lear  inspired  many  American  imitations, 
and  among  the  best  of  them  were  The  Book  of  Bubbles,  New  York,  1  864,  and 
The  New  Book  of  Nonsense,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  the  same  year.  These 
small  oblong  albums  with  lithographed  illustrations  and  limerick  texts  were 
put  out  by  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Sanitary  Commissions — forerun- 
ners of  the  Red  Cross.  Most  of  the  drawings  for  The  Book  of  Bubbles  appear 
to  have  been  made  by  W.  E.  Cresson  and  C.  W.  Clinton;  and  some  of  those  in 
The  New  Book  of  Nonsense  are  signed  W.  E.  C.  All  are  deliberately  child- 
like in  their  simplicity,  and  this  affected  naivete,  when  skilfully  managed, 
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frequently  results  in  drawings  of  great  charm  and  distinction.  The  illustration 
showing  the  Quakers  (No.  216),  who  "never  did  smile,  but  just  shook  all  the 
while,"  is  a  very  good  example. 

Artemus  Ward:  His  Book,  1862,  was  illustrated  by  H.  L.  Stephens;  and 
Artemus  Ward:  His  Travels,  1 865,  by  E.  J.  Mullen.  The  illustrators  usually 
drew  the  humorist  in  character,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  stout,  middle-aged  owner 
and  manager  of  a  travelling  circus.  But  facing  page  1 1 6  of  the  Travels  is  a 
very  good  and  little  known  caricature  of  Ward  in  his  proper  person  (  No.  217). 
He  is  shown  in  fez,  dressing  gown,  and  slippers,  taking  a  walk  over  his  farm; 
a  walking  stick  and  a  cigar  add  to  the  incongruity  of  his  equipment.  The  effect 
of  the  lean  figure  thus  attired,  together  with  the  high  seriousness  of  his  coun- 
tenance, is  most  amusing,  and  makes  one  wish  Mullen  had  done  more  in 
this  vein. 

Speculation  in  oil  stocks,  which  had  been  going  on  quietly  enough  for  some 
years,  reached  the  stage  of  frenzy  in  the  middle  sixties.  Whether  the  early 
speculators  got  anything  out  of  it  or  no,  we  are  certainly  the  gainers  in  that  we 
have  the  lithograph  Gulltown  in  an  Uproar  (No.  218),  published  by  J.  L. 
Magee  in  1865.  This  is  a  dividend  in  itself.  The  drawing  in  the  faces  and 
figures  of  the  many  individual  fanatics  besieging  the  oil  company's  offices  is 
a  triumph  of  the  humorist's  art  and  at  the  same  time  provides  ample  proof  of 
great  technical  mastery.  The  print  is  unsigned,  but  Magee  may  quite  possibly 
have  designed  it  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

MORE  CURRIER  &  IVES  CARTOONS.  FRANK  BEARD'S  BULLDOG.  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES.  GUNN'S 
PALMERSTON  AND  SEWARD.  WOOLF'S  EAGLE.  READ  AND  BELLEW  AGAIN.  JEFF  DAVIS  AND  THE 
CRINOLINE  RUMOR.    WHO  WAS  N?     FRANK  LESLIE'S  OFFICE  STAFF  BY  E.   JUMP.    CARTOONS  BY  N. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  i860  was  exceptional  in  that  Lincoln 
himself  made  no  speeches.  This  singular  feature  was  humorously  em- 
phasized by  the  anonymous  cartoonist  who  drew  The  Great  Exhibition 
of  i860  (No.  219),  published  by  Currier  &  Ives.  Lincoln  is  presented  in  shirt- 
sleeves, riding  a  rail  hobby-horse  fashion,  and  has  a  padlock  on  his  lips, —  an 
implication  that  the  leaders  of  his  party  had  silenced  him.  His  rail  is  attached 
by  a  leading-string  to  Horace  Greeley  who  is  grinding  a  hand  organ  labelled 
New  York  Tribune.  Behind  Lincoln  stands  Seward  dressed  as  a  nurse,  hold- 
ing a  negro  baby  in  his  arms.  At  the  left  are  Raymond  of  the  Times  and 
Webb  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.  Webb  holds  out  a  tambourine  and  begs 
"help  for  a  family  in  reduced  circumstances."  Here  again  the  drawings  are 
all  very  good  portraits,  and  the  exaggeration  is  confined  to  the  situation. 
Currier  &  Ives  also  published  The  Republican  Party  Going  to  the  Right 
House  (No.  220),  in  which  Greeley,  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  rail  on  which 
Lincoln  is  seated,  is  staggering  toward  the  open  doorway  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
They  are  followed  by  a  crowd  of  malcontents  and  radicals  among  whom  we 
recognize  the  feminist,  the  free  negro,  the  socialist,  and  the  free  love  advocate 
of  the  anti-Fremont  cartoon  of  1856. 
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In  the  early  stages  of  the  Civil  War  the  Confederate  troops  hoped  to  sieze 
the  city  of  Washington.  Frank  Beard  drew  a  famous  cartoon  on  this  situation 
entitled  Why  Don't  You  Take  It?  (No.  221).  A  bull-dog  with  epaulettes,  a 
military  hat,  and  side-whiskers  stands  guard  over  a  fine  cut  of  prize  beef 
labelled  "Washington."  Slinking  away  with  his  tail  between  his  legs  is  a  grey- 
hound with  the  Confederate  flag  about  his  waist,  a  planter's  hat  on  his  head, 
and  the  name  "Jeff"  on  his  collar.  Behind  him  are  a  palmetto  tree  and  a  bale 
of  cotton  j  and  behind  Old  General  U.  S.  are  money  bags,  barrels  of  beef,  corn, 
and  flour,  and  the  ominous  mouth  of  a  cannon.  This  cartoon,  in  reduced  size, 
and  with  minor  changes — such  as  the  substitution  of  General  Scott  for  Old 
General  U.S.  on  the  bull-dog's  collar — was  a  great  favorite  on  Civil  War 
envelopes. 

The  decoration  of  envelopes  with  flags,  mottoes,  patriotic  symbols  and  de- 
vices, portraits  of  generals,  and  small  cartoons  and  caricatures,  was  a  means  of 
propaganda  resorted  to  by  both  the  North  and  the  South  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  the  Civil  War.  Several  hundred  different  designs — many  in  color — 
made  their  appearance;  and  a  great  number,  by  reason  of  their  subject  matter 
and  wordings,  were  commentary  on  the  progress  of  the  war  and  the  changing 
sentiments  of  the  people  who  used  them. 

Frank  Beard's  lithograph  cartoon  of  the  two  dogs  and  the  prize  beef,  de- 
scribed above,  was  among  the  best  pressed  into  this  envelope  service.  But  many 
envelope  designs  (No.  222)  seem  to  have  been  drawn  especially  for  that  pur- 
pose. For  example,  there  is  the  tombstone  with:  "Jeff  Davis,  Alone,"  printed 
on  it,  a  satirical  allusion  to  Davis's  remark:  "All  we  want  is  to  be  let  alone." 
The  flag  design  on  which  is  to  be  seen  a  leg  and  foot  labelled  "Uncle  Sam" 
booting  a  figure  labelled  "Jeff  Davis"  appears  to  have  been  used  only  on  sta- 
tionery. Another  version  of  this  has:  "A.  L.,  His  Mark"  for  legend.  Other 
designs  show  negroes  piping  and  dancing  "the  playing  out  of  Secession;" 
General  Scott  grasping  a  bunch  of  Confederate  soldiers  in  an  enormous  fist; 
Jefferson  Davis  as  Mushroom  Fungus,  Esq;  a  tired  hag  leaning  on  a  gate, 
under  which  is  printed:  The  Goddess  of  the  C.S.A.  Supported  by  the  Three 
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Bars;  and  a  rope  so  twisted  as  to  look  like  a  skull,  is  called:  End  of  Secession. 
The  cartoon  envelopes  were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the  flag  and  motto  mo- 
tives. Some  of  the  designs  all  but  covered  the  entire  face  of  the  envelope,  leav- 
ing only  an  inch  at  the  bottom  for  the  address.  One  such  was  A  Convention  of 
Secessionists  after  the  War,  a  group  of  five  lugubrious  fellows  about  a  table, 
reviving  their  spirits  with  huge  bottles  of  salts.  This  is  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing ;  the  general  run  was  a  pretty  obvious  and  feeble  lot. 

The  attitude  of  England  towards  the  Civil  War  was  largely  determined  by 
material  interest,  and  it  seemed  to  her  statesmen  that  an  embargo  on  cotton 
would  severely  cripple  the  Lancashire  mills.  The  situation  was  cynically 
summed  up  in  a  Currier  &  Ives  lithograph  (No.  223).  John  Bull,  centered 
between  a  bale  of  cotton  and  a  kneeling 
negro,  is  shown  feeling  a  sample  of 
cotton  with  one  hand  and  the  negro's 
hair  with  the  other.  "Well,  Yes!"  he 
says,  "It  is  certain  that  Cotton  is  mere 
useful  to  me  than  Wool!  ! "  Behind  the 
negro  stand  other  negroes  in  evident 
distress,  while  a  Southerner  behind  the 
bale  of  cotton  grins  with  satisfaction. 

William  H.  Seward  as  Secretary  of 
State  had  some  diplomatically  worded 
but  sharp  correspondence  with  Lord 
Palmerston  on  this  and  other  matters, 
and  Thomas  Butler  Gunn  gave  the  dis- 
cussions vernacular  expression  in  his 
drawing  A  Row  in  the  Servants'  Hall  (No.  224).  Palmerston  (a  gorgeous 
Flunkey)  :  "My  master  says  as  'ow  your  master  his  a  behavin'  of  'isself  dread- 
ful, and  a  lettin'  things  go  to  smash  hin  a  hawful  manner.  And  hif  Vd  honly 

take  hexample  by  them  as  is  'is  betters ".  Seward  (a  Republican  Flunkey)  : 

"And  my  master  says  he'll  punch  your  master's  head  if  he  doesn't  mind  his  own 
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business!"  This  is  one  of  Gunn's  most  successful  efforts.  The  disdainful  bear- 
ing and  expression  of  the  gorgeous  flunkey  is  well  matched  by  the  defiant 
posture  of  the  Republican. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  double  or  contrast  cartoon  of  this  period  was 
Democracy,  1832  and  1864  (No.  225),  lithographed  by  L.  Prang  and  Co. 
of  Boston.  The  drawing  at  the  left  showed  Jackson  in  military  uniform,  his 
right  arm  upraised  and  right  fist  clenched  swearing:  "By  the  Eternal!  This 
Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved.  A  Traitor's  doom  to  him  who  acts  against 
it!"  Bowing  submissively  before  him  and  asking  "Pardon!  Pardon!"  is 
Calhoun,  leader  of  the  Nullifiers.  In  the  drawing  to  the  right  Jeff  Davis,  in 
rags  but  still  defiant,  is  receiving  a  petition  from  McClellan  and  Pendleton. 
Kneeling  on  the  "Chicago  Platform"  they  are  represented  as  offering  olive 
branches  and  saying:  "We  should  like  to  have  the  Union  and  Peace,  dear  Mr. 
Davis,  but  if  such  is  not  your  pleasure  then  please  state  your  terms  for  a 
friendly  separation."  The  draughtsmanship  in  this  cartoon  is  superb,  and  most 
effectively  sustains  the  power  of  the  conception. 

A  more  kindly  and  at  the  same  time  more  humorous  presentation  of  another 
aspect  of  the  Democratic  situation  in  1 864  was  in  a  large  unsigned  pen  and  ink 
lithographed  drawing  entitled  Little  Mac's  Double  Feat  of  Equitation  (No. 
226)  The  scene  is  a  circus  ring;  McClellan  as  an  acrobatic  horseman  is  be- 
striding two  horses  pulling  in  opposite  directions.  They  are  labelled  "Letter 
of  Acceptance"  and  "Chicago  Platform,"  and  the  cartoon  is  obviously  pointed 
at  some  fatal  discrepancy  between  the  two.  Pendleton  as  a  clown  at  the  ring- 
side is  crying:  "I  say  Mac!  can't  you  hold  on  to  both  'till  the  8th  of  Nov!?  " 
A  great  crowd  is  cleverly  suggested  by  outlines  of  hats  in  the  background,  and 
to  the  left  a  band  is  playing  and  a  big  drum  labelled  "N.  Y.  World"  is  prom- 
inently displayed.  The  drawing  is  unusually  free  and  has  no  hint  of  the  man- 
nerisms of  the  period. 

Among  the  many  severe  and  savage  graphic  indictments  of  Buchanan's 
lack  of  policy  was  one  by  Woolf  ( No.  227),  published  by  T.  W.  Strong  in  1861. 
This  shows  a  proud  and  vigorous  eagle,  Our  National  Bird  as  it  Appeared 
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When  Handed  to  James  Buchanan,  March  4,  1857,  and  a  poor,  dejected, 
featherless  object,  with  a  broken  chain  about  its  neck,  one  leg  thrust  into  a  shoe 
labelled  "Anarchy,"  and  the  other,  a  wooden  stump,  labelled  "Secession": 
The  Identical  Bird  as  it  Appeared  a.d.  186 1.  The  reader  will  be  reminded 
of  the  drawings  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  which  appeared  in  1 846.  A  much  more 
amusing  variation  (No.  228)  was  published  August  9,  1862,  wherein  "The 
Confederate  Crow  (deeming  itself  an  Eagle)  makes  a  swoop  upon  the  fleshpots 
of  McClellan — but  returns  plucked."  Here  we  have  the  ungainly  crow,  a 
knife  tied  to  its  side  and  a  hat  on  which  is  printed  "C.  S.  A."  set  jauntily  on  its 
head,  in  full  and  predatory  flight  over  a  Union  encampment.  The  accompany- 
ing drawing  shows  the  crow  minus  hat  and  knife  beating  with  his  featherless 
wings  a  weary  and  disconsolate  retreat.  The  cartoon  is  called:  Going  out  for 
Wool  and  Getting  Shorn. 

Woolf  was  one  of  the  first  cartoonists  to  employ  a  technique  which  we  of 
today  recognize  as  modern.  From  among  the  numerous  "dated"  drawings  of 
his  often  very  able  contemporaries  his  stand  out  as  though  they  were  done  in 
our  own  time.  The  one  (No.  229)  in  which  James  Gordon  Bennett  the  elder, 
in  Scots  dress,  is  on  his  knees  before  a  fire  over  which  hangs  a  pot  labelled 
"Disunion,"  blowing  the  flames  with  his  "Herald"  bellows,  is  a  good  example. 
The  pen  and  ink  technique,  the  excellent  and  easily  recognizable  caricature  of 
Bennett,  and  the  homely  method  of  symbolizing  treason,  are  all  qualities  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  the  best  cartoons  of  the  present  day.  The  legend,  taken  from 
Shakespeare,  adds  to  the  sting  of  the  drawing. 

"Good  my  lord,  what  is  the  cause  of  your  distemper? 
Sir,  I  lack  advancement." 

J.  A.  Read,  whose  adventurous  Mr.  Saddlebags  and  indignant  Apple 
Women  have  been  noticed  earlier,  did  some  really  humorous  cartoons  for 
Vanity  Fair  and  Phunny  Phellow.  One  of  the  most  telling  and  amusing  was 
An  Anxious  Mamma  and  a  Fractious  Child  (No.  230).  Buchanan  is  the 
mamma,  and  the  infant  Southern  Republic  is  the  child.  The  already  over- 
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grown  infant,  wearing  a  paper  cap  made  of  Bennett's  Herald,  has  his  arms 
filled  with  ships,  forts,  and  guns,  and  is  crying  for  Fort  Sumter.  Mrs.  Buchanan 
says:  "Now,  Baby,  you  can't  have  it.  You've  got  two  or  three  forts  and  a  num- 
ber of  ships  and  arsenals  already;  and  you  won't  be  allowed  to  keep  even  them, 
for  here  comes  Honest  Old  Abe  to  take  them  away  from  you."  And  there  sure 
enough,  at  the  right  is  the  lean  top-hatted  figure  of  Lincoln,  grasping  a 
truncheon  and  making  his  entrance  in  approved  melodramatic  fashion.  An- 
other cartoon  in  one  of  the  weeklies  makes  use  of  similar  symbols.  Jeff  Davis 
as  a  burglar  is  about  to  leave  Uncle  Sam's  house  loaded  with  ships,  forts,  and 
arms,  when  he  is  discovered  by  Uncle  Sam,  who  cries:  "Here,  you  rascal, 
where  are  you  going  with  my  property?"  To  which  Davis  replies  with  his 
famous:  "All  I  want  is  to  be  let  alone! " 

But  the  Peace  plank  in  the  Chicago  Platform  was  most  violently  attacked 
by  many  who  felt  that  the  Southerners  were  beaten,  and  that  no  favorable 
terms  should  be  extended  to  them.  A  cartoon  entitled  McClelland  Crafty 
Policy  with  the  Traitorous  Chicago  Platform  in  Full  Bloom  (No.  231), 
published  in  May,  1 864,  shows  Little  Mac  on  all  fours  presenting  Davis  with 
tokens  of  his  "long  and  varied  services  in  your  cause."  The  Devil  is  riding  on 
McClellan's  back  and  he  holds  Belmont,  Seymour,  Fernando  Wood,  Harris, 
and  other  noted  Democrats  in  chains  and  on  all  fours  behind  him.  Above,  the 
demons  and  imps  of  the  Democratic  press,  led  by  J.  G.  Bennett  of  the  Herald 
are  celebrating  their  prospective  victory.  This  is  a  very  ably  designed  and 
powerful  cartoon. 

Frank  H.  T.  Bellew  contributed  a  very  amusing  bit  of  pictorial  satire  to 
Harper's  Weekly  in  October,  1864.  It  was  The  Copperhead  Plan  for  Sub- 
jugating the  South  (No.  232).  Several  prominent  pacificists  are  standing 
before  a  man  representing  the  Confederacy  who  is  stretching  and  yawning. 
They  are  begging  him  to  come  back,  and  he  is  saying:  "Oh!  dear,  I  can't  stand 
this  much  longer."  The  legend  states:  "War  and  argument — Cold  Steel  and 
Cool  Reason — having  failed  to  restore  the  Union,  it  is  supposed  that  the  South 
may  be  bored  into  coming  back."  Bellew  also  drew  a  striking  cartoon  on  the 
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outcome  of  the  election  in  November,  1864.  The  Giant  Majority  Carrying 
Abe  Lincoln  Safely  Through  Troubled  Waters  to  the  White  House  (No.  233) 
would  seem  to  imply  that  Bellew  had  seen  and  remembered  an  Italian  painting 
of  St.  Christopher  and  the  Infant  Christ.  But  the  Giant  Majority  is  an  amiable 
fellow,  with  his  anchor  watch  charm,  his  "Army"  club,  and  his  sleeves  rolled 
up  for  business.  In  the  background  is  Little  Mac,  about  to  lose  his  footing.  The 
Devil  is  mounted  upon  his  shoulders ;  and  to  the  right  the  Peace  jackass  is  in 
distress.  It  is  worth  remarking  here  that  the  Devil  figured  constantly  in  Amer- 
ican cartoons  for  more  than  a  century,  and  while  his  appearances  have  been  less 
numerous  since  the  Civil  War  he  is,  if  not  such  a  dread  symbol,  far  from  a  dead 
one  even  today. 

The  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  the  occasion  of  much  jubilation  in  the 
North,  and  seizing  upon  a  rumor  that  he  had  fled  disguised  in  a  woman's 
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clothing  the  cartoonists  and  song  writers  made  merry  over  the  incident.  Lit- 
erally dozens  of  cartoons  and  ballads  featuring  the  Confederate  ex-President 
in  bonnet  and  hoop  skirt  were  circulated  and  sung  by  his  triumphant  enemies. 
The  cover  of  a  song  entitled  Poor  Old  Jeff  the  Shero  (No.  234)  bears  a  drawing 
of  him  thus  attired  and  with  a  wooden  bucket  on  his  arm.  A  woman  at  his  side 
is  saying:  "Only  my  Ma  going  for  water! "  But  there  was  probably  no  more 
truth  in  this  cruel  rumor  than  there  was  in  that  one  about  Lincoln's  passage 
through  Baltimore  disguised  as  a  Scot.  Indeed,  in  the  Confederate  Museum 
in  Richmond  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Union  officer  who  captured  Davis  testi- 
fying that  he  was  in  full  uniform  but  had  a  shawl  across  his  shoulders — a  quite 
common  practice  among  men  of  that  time.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  the 
satirists  exaggerated  the  facts,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  that  so  to  do 
was  precisely  their  business. 

During  the  Civil  War  and  for  some  years  after  there  appeared  a  number  of 
last  page  comics  and  cartoons  in  the  weeklies  and  in  Frank  Leslie's  Budget  of 
Fun  which  were  signed  with  the  initial  N.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  they 
were  by  Nastj  but  he  either  signed  in  full  or  not  at  all,  and  of  these  cartoons 
signed  N.  many  show  a  grasp  of  affairs  and  a  technical  power  which  were  not 
within  the  command  of  Nast  at  that  time.  Nast's  connection  with  Leslie  was 
before  i860,  and  these  cartoons  appeared  for  the  most  part  in  the  Budget  of 
Fun  at  much  later  dates.  Unfortunately  there  seem  to  be  available  no  files  of 
the  Budget  of  Fun  for  the  years  1 860-1 870,  not  even  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. But  while  I  was  conferring  with  Mr.  Weitenkampf  on  this  point  he 
recalled  that  some  years  ago  an  old  fellow  had  brought  in  a  lithograph  cari- 
cature of  Leslie's  office  staff.  After  a  little  searching  the  print  was  found  and 
it  proved  to  be  not  only  very  interesting  as  a  humorous  work,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide a  hint  as  to  the  possible  identity  of  N.  Since  it  was  printed  three  or  four 
years  after  the  Civil  War,  it  is  not  strictly  within  the  limits  set  for  this  volume, 
but  I  reproduce  it  here  because  it  contains  caricatures  of  forty  individuals,  sev- 
eral of  them  notable  figures  in  the  journalistic  and  graphic  world  of  the  time. 
A  key  to  the  numerals,  giving  the  names  of  those  presented,  was  attached  to  the 
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back  of  the  print,  and  I  was  interested  to  note  Bellew  and  Ben  Day  among 
them.  But  I  felt  I  was  hot  on  the  trail  when  I  found  that  the  lean,  clownish 
looking  man  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Powell,  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Budget  of  Fun,  was  "Newcomb,  caricaturist"!  However,  I  have  so  far  been 
unable  to  discover  anything  further,  and  lacking  conclusive  evidence  his  iden- 
tity as  N.  remains  no  more  than  a  possibility. 

In  the  lithograph  (No.  235)  signed  "E.  Jump"  (who  is  to  be  seen  at  the  ex- 
treme top  right,  taking  down  a  volume  of  Punch)  Newcomb  is  the  top-hatted 
individual  in  the  center  just  above  the  stout  man  in  the  foreground  who  is 
examining  a  monogrammed  signature.  The  little  man  with  the  bulging  fore- 
head in  the  foreground  is  Ben  Day,  founder  and  first  editor  of  The  Sun,  in- 
ventor of  the  reproduction  process  that  bears  his  name,  and  designer  of  a  few 
occasional  cartoons.  Frank  H.  T.  Bellew  is  the  tall  man  at  the  right  with  a 
cigar  in  his  hand.  Old  Leslie  himself  is  behind  the  desk  at  the  left.  All  the 
numerous  figures  are  skilfully  drawn  and  each  has  an  air  not  only  of  "truthful 
exaggeration"  but  of  liveliness. 

The  cartoon  work  of  N.  in  the  Civil  War  period  is  fairly  represented  by 
An  Ice  Party  and  The  Great  Trial  of  the  Century.  The  Ice  Party  (No.  236) 
shows  Lincoln,  his  War  Secretary,  and  some  of  his  generals  skating  on  the  thin 
ice  of  the  Rappahannock.  They  are  in  single  file  and  each  is  blaming  the  other 
for  pushing.  Uncle  Sam  in  the  rear  is  just  behind  Lincoln  who  is  wearing  the 
Scotch  cap  of  the  Baltimore  rumor.  It  is  a  striking  cartoon  in  which  the  en- 
larged heads  and  slight  exaggerations  successfully  convey  the  idea  that  the 
whole  party  is  composed  of  irresponsible  schoolboys.  The  Great  Trial  of  the 
Century,  1865  (No.  237),  is  a  capital  summing  up  of  Union  opinion  at  the 
end  of  the  War.  The  enemies,  avowed  and  unavowed,  of  the  Union  are  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion.  John  Bull,  Napoleon  III,  Jeff  Davis  (in  crinoline  and 
bonnet),  the  editor  of  the  London  Times,  Mr.  Punch,  and  others  are  there ; 
one  is  protesting,  another  embarrassed,  others  dejected,  and  all  looking  very 
ridiculous  and  very  sorry  for  themselves  as  they  face  Uncle  Sam  and  his  vic- 
torious generals.  Various  items  of  evidence  of  breaches  of  international  good 
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faith  and  of  acts  of  open  hostility  are  lying  about  on  the  floor.  The  cartoon  is  an 
effective  pillorying  of  those  who  sought  to  wreck  the  Union,  and  it  is  in  its 
political  significance  a  triumphant  end  to  a  great  campaign  and  in  its  graphic 
power  a  fitting  close  to  the  present  volume. 


REFLECTIONS 

Looking  back  over  the  pages  of  this  volume  one  perceives  how  inseparable 
is  any  graphic  humor  from  its  contemporary  history.  Try  as  one  might 
^to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  graphic  artists  themselves,  it  must  again 
and  again  be  admitted  that  their  most  significant  work  was  called  into  being 
by  the  important  events  and  the  prominent  men  of  their  times;  so  that  a  chron- 
ological treatment  is  inescapable.  Even  personal  and  social  caricature  and  the 
purely  humorous  drawing  are  all  comments  on  manners  and  mannerisms,  and 
it  is  only  by  seeing  them  in  the  spirit  of  their  respective  periods  that  one  may 
fully  appreciate  the  various  achievements  of  the  men  whose  work  is  the  subject 
of  study. 

But  if  in  general,  graphic  humor  is  "almost  subdued  to  what  it  works  in, 
like  the  dyer's  hand,"  there  is  frequent  emphasis  on  the  almost^  and  more  than 
occasional  instances  of  power  to  shape  events  themselves  and  to  unmake  men 
and  kings  who  have  abused  their  own.  That  no  such  powerful  graphic  ridicule 
appeared  in  America  before  Nast's  great  attack  on  the  Tweed  Ring  was  pos- 
sibly due  less  to  the  absence  of  men  or  motives  than  to  want  of  integration  and 
to  the  lack  of  any  journalistic  medium  in  which  continuously  to  publish  force- 
ful cartoons.  The  separate  engraved  and  lithographed  sheets  published  in 
America  between  1800  and  1865  gave  Akin,  Johnston,  and  Clay  no  more 
than  one-shot  chances  at  any  target;  and  the  editors  of  the  experimental  hu- 
morous magazines  of  the  fifties  and  early  sixties  had  not  realized  the  possi- 
bilities. No  more,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  many  since. 

The  savage  exaggerations  of  Gillray  in  his  amazing  series  of  cartoons  against 
Napoleon  (whom  he  represented  as  a  monster,  a  cannibal,  and  a  fiend  incar- 
nate), which  did  more  to  arouse  English  feeling,  fill  the  war  chests,  and  spur 
enlistment  than  any  other  single  agency — these  are  forgotten.  And  while  it 
is  questionable  whether  such  graphic  methods  would  be  as  effective  today,  it 
is  unquestionable  that  they  were  effective  for  their  day.  If  the  modern  humor- 
ous artist  with  the  advantage  of  an  added  hundred  years  of  tradition  behind 
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him  cannot  more  clearly  see  and  more  vividly  present  the  temper  of  his  own 
day — well,  he  is  unworthy  of  his  great  lineage. 

In  France,  and  within  the  period  covered  by  this  volume,  there  were  some 
admirable  examples  of  the  power  of  graphic  humorists  to  lead  the  opinions  and 
force  the  events  of  their  times.  When  American  artists  were  nearly  all  paying 
homage  to  the  Englishmen  Cruikshank  and  Leech,  the  Frenchmen,  Daumier 
and  Travies,  had  invested  their  art  with  satire  by  the  creation  of  characters  or 
types  which  served  to  ridicule  the  follies,  scandals,  and  corruption  of  the  times. 
Despite  the  rigorous  censorship  of  Louis-Philippe's  police,  La  Caricature,  Le 
Charivari^  and  other  journals  successively  published  by  Philipon  (as  soon  as 
one  was  suppressed  another  sprang  up)  made  persistent  sardonic  commentary 
on  public  affairs  by  means  of  the  antics  and  misfortunes  of  Travies's  salacious 
hunchback  Mayeux,  and  of  Daumier's  ferocious  scoundrel  Macaire  and  his 
cowardly  rogue  Bertrand.  By  their  multifarious  schemes  and  adventures  these 
three  aped  and  reduced  to  absurdities  all  the  pompous  officials,  questionable 
policies,  and  financial  and  court  scandals  of  the  day.  Nor  were  the  quick  witted 
Parisians  slow  to  recognize  the  satiric  intent,  however  oblique  the  allusion. 
And  moreover  these  types  were  drawn  with  power,  with  economy,  and  with 
authority,  so  that  any  of  the  numerous  prints  in  these  series  is  still  fascinating 
and  admirable  today,  even  to  those  whose  interest  does  not  extend  to  the  topical 
elements  involved.  They  recommend  themselves  to  us  as  humorous  drawings. 
The  characters  and  adventures  of  Mayeux,  Macaire,  and  Bertrand  were  al- 
ways ridiculous,  but — and  this  is  important — always  possible;  and  so  come 
home  to  us  with  the  true  pungency  of  satire. 

The  larger  part  of  the  illustrative  and  humorous  drawing  done  in  America 
up  to  well  past  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  kind  of  graphic 
reporting.  It  has  a  direct  descriptive  character,  as  opposed  to  that  drawing  in 
which  composition  and  interpretation  are  the  chief  aims.  The  waning  influence 
of  Europe  on  the  population  as  a  whole  since  the  Revolution,  and  the  dominant 
influence  of  England  on  the  fine  arts,  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  to  the 
cracker-box  humorists  and  their  allies  the  comic  draughtsmen.  The  writers 
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and  lecturers  ridiculed  the  cultural  ambitions  of  city  folk ;  they  presented  the 
rustic  Uncle  Si  in  quixotic  encounters  with  the  newfangled  contraptions  and 
affected  manners  of  urban  life.  No  matter  how  rough  the  banter,  or  what  dis- 
comfitures or  defects  Uncle  Si  suffered,  he  was  to  the  end  as  much  a  hero  as 
was  the  indomitable  Don.  The  underlying  nostalgia  for  the  old  home  folks  and 
their  ways  was  always  present,  but  always  present  also  were  the  satiric  thrusts 
at  the  follies  and  the  frauds  of  the  day.  But  these  authors — "Doesticks," 
"Artemus  Ward,"  and  others — were  not  very  fortunate  in  their  illustrators. 
The  latter  were  trained  in  the  school  of  the  single  comic,  that  is,  their  work 
was  to  illustrate  anecdotes  and  jokes,  and  they  were  unable  to  conceive  of  a 
series  in  which  one  character  was  to  be  interpretively  developed  with  satiric 
intent. 

Yet  there  is  much  to  appreciate  in  the  work  of  these  men:  they  were  the 
boisterous  and  undisciplined  children  of  their  times;  and  their  art  was,  as  I 
have  said,  a  vernacular  record,  opinion  in  motley  and  laughter  in  homespun. 
There  is  no  common  standard  of  risibility,  nor  is  any  one  age  more  or  less 
refined  or  vulgar  than  another:  the  opportunities  for  expression  vary,  that  is 
all.  Some  periods  seem  to  have  been  more  robust,  or  more  adolescent,  or  more 
genteel;  yet  there  are  thousands  now  living  who  laugh  heartily  at  the  broadest 
jokes,  and  in  every  generation  there  have  been  thousands  who  smiled  appre- 
ciatively at  the  subtlest  humor  and  the  neatest  epigram.  The  art  with  which 
the  humor  is  presented :  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  more  profitable  field  of  enquiry 
than  its  moral  tone.  And  in  this  first  volume  one  finds  a  few  memorable  names, 
a  few  good  anonymous  designs,  and  much  pedestrian  work  which  has  the  merit 
of  being,  quite  unconsciously,  representative  of  American  graphic  humor  in 
the  making. 
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